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After having devoted our last issue to the work of only three writers, 
we present in this issue a group of considerable diversity. Somewhat more 
than half of this number are new to Epoch. Among the number of new- 
comers is Florence Cassen, painter as well as poet, who is spending this 
year in France. Poems of Harold Eastman, who unromantically or roman- 
tically as the case may be works for a railroad in Keokuk, Illinois, has 
appeared in other recent issues. A book of short stories containing two 
earlier stories by Charles Edward Eaton that first appeared in Epoch will 
come out this fall. Its title will be Write Me from Rio. One of the Epoch 
stories in this book, “The Motion of Forgetfulness Is Slow,” in addition 
to having been reprinted in Sweden, will be printed in Portuguese transla- 
tion sometime this fall in Senhor, a leading literary magazine in Rio de 
Janeiro. George P. Elliott has had many stories in Epoch over the past 
ten years, but this is the first time he has appeared here with poetry. Gerald 
Enscoe is another former contributor. Graham Hough is an English poet 
from Cambridge who spent last year teaching and lecturing on English lit- 
erature in this country. John Haag, also new here, returns the compliment 
by lecturing on American poetry this year at the University of Reading in 
England. He has previously published poetry in the New Yorker, the Hud- 
son Review, the San Francisco Review, and several other places. James B. 
Hall, a former member of the Epoch editorial group, teaches writing in the 
University of Oregon. Stories of his have previously appeared in Epoch. 
Parm Mayer, a graduate of Olivet College and the University of Michigan, 
now teaching at Northwood College, Alma, Michigan, has had poetry ac- 
cepted recently by an imposing list of magazines, a sign of the sudden 
emergence of a new voice. He has, however, published over seventy stories 
for young people. This is his first appearance in Epoch. Richard McDougall 
holds an M.F.A. degree in writing from Iowa, and has had poems, or has 
them forthcoming, in Western Review, Quixote, Perspective, and Prairie 
Schooner. James L. Rosenberg, who teaches at Kansas State University, has 
published poetry widely. His verse translation of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight was recently published in a Rinehart edition. James C. 
Waugh teaches English at Groton School, coaches football, basketball, and 
baseball, and writes on the side. L. F. Gerlach, a former contributor, 
teaches English at Santa Barbara College. 








LET NO BIRD CALL 


By Rosanne Smith Robinson 


All of the world that Dorcas could see seemed to be smiling 
that morning. Standing on the porch of the Wilkerson’s brown 
stained clapboard house, she could look out over the white picket 
fence, with its sprawling burden of faded red rambler roses, and 
across the half mile or so of undulating slope to where the bay lay 
gleaming in the early morning sun. Then if she went to the side 
window and looked in the opposite direction across the gentle little 
hillocks with their blueberry bushes and shiny, slippery cranberry 
carpets she would glimpse the ocean, a far away fiery mirror, and 
hear the plunge of the surf. 

Dorcas was waiting for Caleb to finish shaving so they could 
bicycle to Wellfleet to shop. Miriam was in the kitchen having re- 
fused Dorcas’s help with the few breakfast dishes with one of those 
little noises she made and an impatient wave of the hand. So Dor- 
cas stood on the porch in possession of the world washed clean 
and sparkling by the night’s rain. She felt guiltily happy. The 
chance to spend six weeks with the Wilkersons on the Cape after 
graduation instead of looking for a job immediately had come like 
a reprieve. She felt she had postponed life with a capital L at the 
same time that she felt a little as though she had cheated or de- 
fected. Fate had been placed in suspension for a time, and the 
thought made her happy. 

She heard the crunch of gravel and Caleb came out along the 
drive from the garage. He was pushing both bicycles which he 
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parked alongside the main road that ran in front of the house, dis- 
secting the long spit of land half way between bay and ocean like a 
parting line in hair. He opened the picket gate and came up the 
walk now. After a week he still seemed larger than life size to Dor- 
cas in his striped crew neck jersey and khaki trousers. At school 
he had always worn heavy, rather drab worsted suits that seemed 
a size too large for him. Then with his graying hair and long lean 
face with its prominent almost staring blue eyes he gave an impres- 
sion of ascetic leanness. Even before Dorcas knew he had done his 
thesis at Princeton on St. Augustine he had reminded her of a 
monk. So when she had first seen him here in informal casual 
clothes she had been almost shocked at the broadness of his shoul- 
ders and the hard smooth muscles of his arms. Sometimes Dorcas 
found herself staring at him and then looking away suddenly as 
one might from a person whose clothes were in suggestive disarray. 

There was the grocery list to get, the prescription for Mir- 
iam’s nerve pills, the ration books and dark glasses. Miriam, 
strangely girlish in her blue sailcloth skirt and white jersey and low 
white sneakers after the academic mousiness of her dark serge suits 
and heavy black oxfords, sat at the dining table finishing her list. 
Her dark hair flowed back into a loose bun framing a small face 
with a pouty lower lip that made the upper lip seem almost un- 
formed. The light dark down above her mouth was already 
bleached lighter by the sun. Dorcas took the list from her half ex- 
pecting to see it written in Greek as were all the notations on the 
calendar Miriam kept open on her desk. But it was in English let- 
tering as neat and precise as the room with its geometrically ar- 
ranged furniture in which they were standing. Dorcas had never 
seen a picture of Jane Austen but she was sure that she must have 
looked like Miriam. 

Miriam came as far as the door with them and then disap- 
peared into the gloom of the house before they had reached their 
bikes. She would set the already orderly house in order and then 
work on her translations. Caleb pedaled off first, bouncing slightly 
on the seat of the English bike as they began the long ascent into 
Truro. The road to Wellfleet was hilly and the one trip they had 
made had taken them considerably longer than the trip to Province- 
town. After the long hill at North Truro the road to Provincetown 
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lay straight and almost flat. They had been to P Town once in the 
old rickety 1932 Chevrolet. The Wilkersons had an A gas ration 
and they used the car only on a rainy day or when they had to fetch 
something too heavy or cumbersome to carry on the bikes. 

The Wellfleet road was pleasant and occasionally they got off 
their bikes to push their way up a long hill and they could talk then 
and stop to rest. There was little traflic, the Cape being almost de- 
serted by summer people because of the war. An occasional bus 
went by or a truck carrying waste from the fish packing house in 
P Town. You could smell them coming up the road and they left a 
stink behind them that clung in the air for minutes afterwards. 

She caught up with Caleb at the post office where he had 
stopped for the mail and, as she stood leaning on her bike waiting 
for him to come out, she was conscious of a slight relief at having 
left Miriam behind. Miriam treated her exactly as an adult; per- 
haps with slightly more amiability. But Dorcas felt a remoteness 
about her and she remembered the evening at the Wilkerson’s apart- 
ment when, as she stood up to go, Caleb said (was there an empha- 
sis or had she imagined it?) ““Aren’t you going to ask her now?” 
And Miriam had started and touched her forehead with her hand, 
remembering a forgotten thing, and had gracefully asked Dorcas to 
come spend six weeks with them at their summer cottage on the 
Cape. 

Dorcas remembered all over again as she had many times how 
pleased she had been. It was as though she had passed a difficult 
test, had been deemed worthy of an unexpected honor. For the Wil- 
kersons had brought her into a new world. She had moved grad- 
ually into their lives like a ship voyaging slowly up an undiscovered 
river. She was a senior before she had taken any of Caleb Wilker- 


son’s courses. He had read her first exam to the class as an example 


of how the questions should be answered. Then he had asked her to 
tea. She was used to the adult world. Her mother had died when 
she was eleven and she had always attracted and wanted the sym- 
pathy of adults. She had little of the acute consciousness of age 
differences that most of her contemporaries had. And she was re- 
ceptive to the adult’s desire to teach, to influence, to direct the lives 
of the young. Soon she was going to the Wilkersons two or three 
times a week for dinner, staying afterwards to listen to music on 
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their custom built phonograph, eager to hear Caleb’s discourses on 
oriental rugs or Mozart’s operas and quick to remark on the spe- 
cial quality of a loaf of bread or a special jelly that Miriam had 
traveled half way across the city to get. And since she felt that 
nothing had ever really happened to her she was ready to listen; 
even to learn. 

Caleb came out of the post office with a bundle of mail that he 
dropped casually into the big basket attached to the rear fender of 
his bike. He would wait to open it until they got home when he was 
sitting at his desk in the little study, using a medieval knife to slit 
open each envelope. Pedalling along beside him Dorcas thought 


about some way of saying what a beautiful day it was. Like many 


bright young people who affect an air of cynicism and bitterness, 
she was deeply sentimental, almost to the point of schmaltziness, 
and she had to be on guard constantly lest some evidence of this 
give her away. Sarcastically, as though this were a February day 
with a Nor’easter snarling at the eaves, she said, “What is so rare 
as a day in June.” 

Caleb laughed and launched into a discussion of Spenser and 
Scott as influences on Lowell and went from there to a diatribe 
against what he called the “public school poets.” “Can you imag- 
ine what might have happened if Shakespeare had gone to Eton 
or Harrow?” he said and coasted off ahead of her down a long 
hill. 

By the time they had reached the outskirts of Wellfleet, with 
Dorcas red faced from the effort of keeping up with Caleb and 
listening to him at the same time, he was on the subject of Virginia 
Woolf. “She might have been great if she hadn’t been born into a 
milieu that immediately encrusted her with a freezing armor of in- 
tellectualism. If she had been born a parson’s daughter in York- 
shire then we might have had our first great woman writer.” 

“But what about Colette” Dorcas said, the words struggling 
out, a panting accusation. Caleb turned and gave her a long look 
before the bike swerved as the front tire hit a frost heave and he 
had to right it quickly. They had reached the center of town now 
and Caleb dismounted. 

“Sometimes you startle me,” Caleb said in the low voice he 
used for righteous emphasis. ““You seem so mature to me and then 
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you say something that makes me remember how young you really 
are.” 

“T like her,” Dorcas said. her face heating. What she really 
meant was “I love her. I adore her.” She had struggled with three 
years of French just to be able to pick her way through Colette. 

But Caleb said, ““Here’s where we get the quahogs.”’ 

The heat of the day was at fullest blossom when they set out 
for home, both bike baskets packed tightly with their purchases. 
The pale green wires strung between poles along the road droned 
like far off bumble bees. The road ahead shimmered with the 
heat and they were both silent with the effort of pedalling and 


the crossness brought on by the heat and hunger. Dorcas brooded 


silently about Colette but she could think of nothing to say in de- 
fense even to herself. She had no authority. The young have no 
defense against an indictment of their youth. Mozart stinks, she 
said to herself, and then looked guiltily at the back of Caleb’s neck. 

Miriam was thinning carrots in the garden when they finally 
reached home. They hallooed to her from the kitchen window and 
she waved a feathery thinning at them. “Heavens,” she said when 
she came in, her garden gloves in hand, “you both look boiled. 
You'd better go swimming after lunch.” Dorcas, cross and hot, 
wondered why she couldn’t have said, “Wouldn’t you like to go 
swimming?” or “Do you think it would be a good idea to go swim- 
ming?” 

But after lunch she and Caleb did go swimming without any 
further prompting from Miriam who professed a hatred for all 
beaches, all sand and any water more turbulent than bath water. 
Occasionally Miriam said something which made Dorcas almost 
stop breathing in envious appreciation. Sometimes it wasn’t what 
she said so much as the dryness of her tone and the perfect timing. 
Standing by the sink, drying the lunch dishes, Dorcas had seen a 
flock of crows, cawing and wheeling above a clump of bushes. 

“T wonder what all those crows are doing?” she said. 

Without looking up from her suds Miriam had said, “They’re 
having a caucus.” No one laughed, of course. All wit and humor 
was saluted by the Wilkersons with a silent appreciative pause, 
sometimes with an additional little nod. But the edginess they had 
all felt now vanished and Dorcas and Caleb, swimming suits under 
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their clothes, set off down the narrow little black topped lane 
toward Longnook Beach. 

The subject for the afternoon was “marriage.” On the mile 
hike to the beach they—that is Caleb with Dorcas interjecting an 
occasional “why?”—probed the biological necessity of such an ar- 
rangement, the sociological and economic implications, the evolu- 
tion of the woman’s inferior role in such a union. As they came 
close to the water the rush of the wind and the sound of the surf 
caused Caleb to raise his voice to near a shout. “The ideal of 
course is absolute equality,” he shouted, “and with birth control 
this is becoming possible.” Dorcas, who knew sketchily of Planned 
Parenthood, was relieved that they had reached the top of the cliff 
above the beautiful wide beach. 

“There’s Europe” Caleb said, pointing to the horizon. And 
Dorcas gazed out toward the horizon intently as though, if the light 
were just right, she could glimpse the curve of the continent as she 
often saw it in dreams with a tiny railroad chugging along a coast- 
line shrunk to the size of a remembered wall map that had hung 
near her desk in sixth grade. With a start that caused her to jerk 
physically, she realized that she had not thought about the war once 
since she had arrived here. The Wilkersons she knew disapproved 
of the war. They almost never spoke of it as one might patiently 
overlook a breach of manners. They had no radio and there were no 
papers here and no uniformed men to remind one of war. The 
beaches were supposed to be patrolled at night by Coast Guard sen- 
tries with German shepherd dogs but Dorcas had not seen any evi- 
dence of them during their evening walks. Once Caleb had said to 
her, “I’m overage. I'll never be called. I’m glad. It’s none of my 
doing.” 

Now she felt tears very near to brimming and she fought them. 
If a band had been playing at that moment she would have thrown 
herself on the ground weeping. She would have wept for humanity. 
She would have wept out of love for every living creature on the 
world’s face. 

“Actually that’s Portugal,” Caleb said and the thought of sel- 
fish, neutral Portugal helped her win the battle over her tears. She 
blew her nose and followed Caleb down the sandy slope to the 
beach. As soon as Caleb had stripped off his trousers and shirt he 
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ran directly into the water, launching himself finally in a shallow 
dive. Dorcas followed slowly, inching her way into the foaming 
water's edge while Caleb jeered at her. When the water reached her 
hips, she squatted down in it, stood up with a gasp and then 
dropped face-forward into a wave, shivering and gasping. It was 
not fair for water to look so inviting and be so cold. 

They sat on a driftwood log to dry in the sun and Caleb, 
though there had been no interruption, resumed his discussion of 
marriage. Dorcas, remembering her mismatched parents who had 
separated and come together again no less than five times, said, 
“Well, maybe so, but it’s not for me.” 

Caleb looked at her gravely. “Why co you say that? No, I’m 
curious to know.” 

Dorcas shrugged. “Why—I guess, just because someone 
always has to give up too much. I mean—lI just haven’t seen any 
particularly good ones.” Her heart picked up a beat and her hands 
trembled slightly as she realized what she had just said. 

Caleb picked up a sand dollar and began to break it into small 
pieces. “Don’t you think Miriam is happy? Would you say she had 
given up too much for marriage?” he asked, his voice disinterested. 

Dorcas winced as the skirt of her wet bathing suit hit a spot of 
already dry and warm skin. The question made her uncomfortable; 
it forced her to think of the Wilkersons as a married couple. Here- 
tofore they had seemed like fairly congenial friends living 
together. She knew they had separate bedrooms both in their apart- 
ment and here. The possibilities of their being—well, carnally 
mated had just not occurred to her. In her middle western world 
people who went to Princeton and Radcliffe were not necessarily 
regarded as fully human. Now as Caleb turned his head, his almost 
white eyebrows arranged questioningly over his large blue eyes, 
Dorcas felt a self-conscious awareness of his long bare legs, his 
white, almost hairless chest. 

“Why, yes—I mean, no,” Dorcas said and she felt warm in- 
side and chilly at the touch of the wind from the water. “It’s just 
that you don’t see it very often.” 

“But it is possible—a good marriage,” Caleb said. “That’s 
what I want you to see.” 

“Oh, yes, it is possible,” Dorcas agreed and then she almost 
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almost said, “But where will I find another you?” 

She should have known then, but it wasn’t until later that eve- 
ning after two things that Miriam said, that the truth flooded in on 
her and made her feel that her life was changed completely and 
forever. 


Nearly every evening they went for a walk, the three of them. 
After the dishes were done they walked down to the ocean or over 
to the bay or to the nearby church with its old overgrown cemetery. 


That evening they walked up to the old lighthouse where the light- 
house keeper’s wife had been struck not once but three separate 
times by lightning. The last time, Caleb said, she had been thrown 
out of bed, and the next day the keeper had quit and they had 
moved away. 

It was just coming on dusk as they returned and a few fireflies 
were shining like tiny momentary stars against the high bush blue- 
berries with their still powdery green berries. They had been talk- 
ing about the various injuries they had each sustained at one time 
or another. The high whine of mosquitoes was all around them and 
as they walked single file down a narrow, barely noticeable path, 
Dorcas could see two—now three, mosquitoes against the white 
jersey covering on Caleb’s back. Caleb was leading the way with 
Dorcas in the middle and Miriam coming along in the rear telling 
of the deep ankle bruise she had once had that had taken months 
to work its way to the surface and how she still favored that ankle, 
in fact it was aching this very minute. With one light smack at the 
palm of her hand Dorcas killed two of the mosquitoes on Caleb’s 
back. Then one more settled and she smacked at it and missed. 
The fourth time she whacked one, Miriam’s voice, curt and sharp, 
came from behind Dorcas like a slap. “Oh, stop that!” Miriam said 
and they walked the rest of the way home in silence. 

Miriam disappeared immediately into the bathroom and 
Caleb, humming softly, went into the kitchen and started to pop 
corn. Then he and Dorcas sat on the porch, eating pop corn and 
sipping from small glasses of bourbon and water. The Wilkersons 
drank only bourbon, always with water and never with ice—and 
never more than two. Miriam’s drink waited for her beside the 
chair she preferred. When she came out she seemed completely re- 
stored and told them about a hygiene teacher she had had fresh- 
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man year in college who considered that her educational duties 
were mainly involved in telling them stories about various 
romances she knew that were consummated before marriage. She 
always ended each account with the warning, “Unfortunately the 
young man had syphilis.” 


There were no lights on in the house or on the porch and they 


could see hundreds of hungry black mosquitoes clinging to the 
screen. “Listen to them,” Caleb said. “There are millions of them 
out there. The insects will take over the world one day.” 

“T can hear the surf,” Dorcas said because she didn’t want to 
talk about mosquitoes. 

“So can I,” Caleb said. “Have you ever noticed though that 
even if you are standing right by the ocean with your eyes closed 
the sound seems louder when you open your eyes and actually see 
the waves.” They discussed then all the sounds they could hear 
from where they were sitting, a car turning onto the road, some 
animal moving in the brush near the garden, the hum of the meter 
box on the side of the house, a cricket and a far away crow. And 
then Dorcas saw a falling star. 

“Where?” Caleb said. “Where?” 

“It was right over there,” Dorcas said pointing. “Above that 
tree. Look, there’s another.” 

“I see it,’ Caleb said. “‘It looks like it fell right into the bay.” 

And then Miriam said, crossly rather than sharply this time, 
“Oh, you two. You'd think you both had the most perfect eyes and 
most wonderful ears in the world.” 

Once before Dorcas had felt that she was on a stage and that 
another part of herself was off in the audienc> watching. At the 
funeral parlor the first time she had seen her mother lying there 
dead it had been as though she were watching herself. She had 
stood by the coffin, shocked and filled with grief and love at the 
same time. And way off behind her another horrible part of herself 
had watched and been glad her mother was dead and fearful that 
this dead shell might rise up and begin ordering her about again. 

Now she could see the three of them sitting on the porch in the 
gloom that was on the edge of darkness and know with a shrill pen- 
etrating insight that she was in love with Caleb Wilkerson and had 
been for a long time. And just as clearly she knew that Miriam 
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knew but that Caleb didn’t—or didn’t want to know. In that instant 
she was sure too that Miriam thought that neither of them knew. 
And then like a light dimming the insight receded and she sat there, 
all in one part, confused, miserable and in love. 

She wept that night lying on her narrow bed in the dormer 
windowed bedroom that had once been an attic. It was the only 
room upstairs and her only comfort at that moment was that at 
least her sobs could not be heard in the two bedrooms downstairs 
at the rear of the house. She wept because already, before she had 
really begun it, life was hopeless. She could remember now, oh, 
so many things; the time she was going into the record shop with 
Caleb and she reached out to open the door at the same moment as 
he and for a second their hands had touched. She remembered the 
warm superior feeling she had had when she waited for him after 
class. And now she could never bring herself to call him Caleb. 
She referred to him as Caleb when she was speaking to Miriam but 
she had never called him directly by his given name. 

She awoke in the morning amazed that she had slept. After she 
dressed and made her bed she sat down on the edge of it and won- 
dered how she could go down the stairs and face them. When she 
finally did go they were already at breakfast. They looked at her 
with no surprise on their faces as though she were just the same as 
she had always been. When she looked at Caleb, a quick casual 
glance that took in even the pores of his face, she felt that she did 
not want to touch him. She never wanted to touch him. She only 
wanted to look at him. If only she could watch his life as a camera 
might she would be happy. There would be nothing wrong with 
that. 

Throughout the day she was aware that her sensitivity to 
everything had increased. A moving pine branch, a bird skimming 
through the air, the poor sad dead roses on the white picket fence 
moved her unbearably. Everything seemed to impinge on her and 
the world was a place of mindless gallantry. She felt that she was 
pinned forever on the verge of tears. And she found herself con- 
stantly and self-consciously moving away from Caleb. When he 
stood beside her to point out a chipping sparrow or a baby swallow 
she felt herself shrink and she could hardly hear his voice. And 
Miriam was there with her all seeing eyes. Dorcas felt that if the 
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birds sang one note higher, if the air grew any sweeter, if one cloud 
disappeared from a sky as blue as Caleb’s eyes, she would, like 
Shelley, faint and fall and die. 

And this new sensitivity included the Wilkersons. Dorcas saw 
and heard them now as with an added dimension. When they talked 
about the college and their life there she began to ask them ques- 
tions that would not have occurred to her before. And gradually 
she formed a new picture of them. Their authority diminished as 
she saw them as a childless couple with almost no friends, pris- 
oners of their own inflexible standards to which no one else ad- 
justed. There existed a strange complicated bond between them, 
but there was no sense of intimacy. They maintained, in fact, a 
kind of formality—almost a tentativeness between each other. Or 
was it some struggle she could not understand. And she, guileless 
really, had accepted their world absolutely as it was, and they had 
taken her to their bosoms as much as it was possible for them. And 
now she had repaid them by being in love with Caleb. 

All of her life Dorcas had heard adults remark about how 
mature she was for her age. And she had believed them. Now she 
began to see that the opposite was true. They had seen her as 
mature because she was impressed by them. She did not know what 
to do next; how to extricate herself or to proceed. She felt that 
whatever she did if she stayed on here she would make a fool of 
herself, 

And yet there was something lovely about her misery. She felt 
uplifted by the sadness she felt when she went swimming with 
Caleb or hiked across the fields with him in search of beach plums 
or the now ripening blueberries. It was all so poignant she began 
to wish she kept a diary. The third week of her visit passed and 
then on a rainy day they all three drove in the shimmying old car 
into P Town. 

P Town did not seem real to Dorcas. It had the air of a town 
constructed for the sole purpose of serving as a set for a movie. 
When she entered a store she half expected to find nothing but seaf- 


folding. The rain cleared shortly after they arrived, and Dorcas 


wandered off by herself, displeased with all she could see. The 


main street was short enough so she could find the Wilkersons eas- 
ily enough at any time. She bought some postcards and tooth paste 
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(the Wilkersons used tooth powder) and hesitated over a pack of 


red tip cigarettes. She smoked moderately but since the Wilker- 
sons didn’t, she had stopped. They had no ashtrays. 

She was standing in front of the shabby little movie house 
looking at a poster of Alan Ladd pointing a gun at a blonde when 
she heard three loud toots—the last one longer and louder than the 
preceding two. She turned and walked down the street in the direc- 
tion of the sound and she heard the toots again. As she came out by 
a dock she saw a big squat boat—like the ferry boats she had seen 
on her one trip to New York only bigger. A swarthy man in dunga- 
rees held up by a wide black belt was standing, his legs spread, 
hands in pockets, looking at the boat. 

“What's that?” Dorcas asked. 

“That,” the man said, pointing as if to be sure she could pos- 
sibly mean the boat. 

“Yes,” Dorcas said. 

“That’s the Boston boat,” the man said as though she must be 
mad not to know. “Only runs twice the week now—if then. Used 
to be she come in every day. Twicet on week-ends.” 

“Thank you,” Dorcas said. And she stood and watched as the 
boat eased up to the dock, and the man who had spoken to her 
grabbed one of the ropes that was tossed from the deck and made 
it fast around one of the piles that supported the dock. And then 
people began to stream down the gangway. There were fifty maybe 
even a hundred people on the boat and Dorcas watched them hun- 
grily as they passed her by. There were women in pairs, some 
wearing shorts and halters with dark glasses and bandannas over 
their hair. There were old men in creaky shoes. There was a young 
soldier arm entwined around a short blonde in saddle shoes, her 
hair in curlers under the Paisley kerchief that covered her head. 
There were children with dirty hands and faces, their mothers run- 
ning to grab their hands and pull them back to walk more slowly. 
There was a priest wearing a straw hat, and an elderly lady walk- 
ing slowly with a cane, an old-fashioned string shopping bag under 
her arm. 

Dorcas watched them intently as though they were a puzzle 
she must solve. And then suddenly, head lifted, feeling the sunlight, 
so bright now after the rain, on her face, she began to laugh. She 
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laughed because it was so wonderful to see people—plain, ordi- 
nary, regular people. Her misery, her displeasure, the exacer- 
bating awareness with which she had lived this last week fell away. 


The world reached out for her, and she laughed with pure easy 


pleasure. 

And then Miriam’s voice said, “I’m glad you can laugh.” And 
Dorcas, mouth still open, turned her head and saw Miriam, her lips 
pursed as though around an olive pit, staring at the same pageant 
she had been watching. “Disgusting,” Miriam said. ““Why can’t 
they say home. Why must they ruin everything.” 

But they are wonderful, Dorcas wanted to say, and she felt 
faintly ill with not saying it. Miriam made a little kissing sound of 
irritation and walked away. Slowly, Dorcas followed her. In the 
car going home Miriam, her spirits seeming to rise higher and 
higher, regaled Caleb with a description of the “trippers.” For 
Miriam they were the maurauding horde, the Assyrians coming 
down like a wolf on the fold, the Goth violating all that was Rome. 

“Isn’t there any place left?’ Miriam asked vehemently after 
imploring her gods to sink the Boston boat on its homeward trip 
through the agency of a lurking German submarine. 

“Tt’ll be that way all the time when the war’s over,” Caleb said 
mournfully. 

“Maybe we can find a place in Maine,” Miriam said. “On an 
island or near the border.” 

“T wouldn’t want to leave here,” Caleb said. 

Miriam brought clenched fists down on her bags, “How many 
times do I have to tell you,” she said angrily, petulantly. “You 
can’t compromise with these things. You can’t walk on both sides 
of the street at once.” 

Caleb’s only answer was an exasperated twist of the mouth as 
he turned the car into the drive and brought it to a racking stop 
with a sharp bark from the exhaust. 

“This isn’t a car—it’s an animal,” Miriam said and she 
crawled out of it backwards as if edging down a ladder. She left 
the packages for Caleb and Dorcas to carry. 

Shortly after supper, when the dishes had been done, Miriam 
excused herself. She felt the beginnings of a headache, she said, 


and she was going to bed to forestall its coming into full vigor. Dor- 
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cas went to her room to get a sweater thinking that they would go 
for their evening walk without Miriam, but when she came down 
Caleb was sitting on the porch with a drink of bourbon and water 
and there was one waiting for her next to the chair where Miriam 
usually sat. 

“Sit in a comfortable chair for a change,” Caleb said. ““That’s 
the best chair in the house.” 

Dorcas found it uncomfortable; a wicker ridge ran right 
across the middle of her back, but she stayed in it anyway. She 
wished she had a cigarette with or without a red tip. Caleb cleared 
his throat several times and then began to speak to her in the same 
hesitant, careful way in which he began his lectures; as though 
speech were a garment into which he must fit himself. 

“Have you,” he said, “given much consideration (the chair 
creaked as he crossed his right leg over his left) to what you'll do 

when you leave here?” 

“Well, sort of,” Dorcas said. “Look for a job, I guess.’ 

“Do you have a particular sort of job in mind?” Caleb asked. 


. 


“| mean are there particular places you plan to go to look for a 
job?” 

“Well, I thought of going to New York,” Dorcas said. She 
sounded evasive even to herself because she didn’t really know 
what she wanted to do. It was customary for people to get jobs 
when they graduated from college and she would do what every- 
one else did. 

“Well, there’s no question of your being able to get a job,” 
Caleb said. He sipped from his glass and held it up to the dying 
light to see how much of it was left. “With the war anyone can get 
a job. But do you want just any job? You say you don’t plan to 
marry (his voice was wry now). Don’t you want a job that’s going 
somewhere—something that will lead you to a—a significance of 
some kind?” 

Dorcas knew she didn’t know what she wanted—that she 
would have to find out and that it would take time. “I had thought 
some of working for a newspaper,” she said because the real 
answer would have sounded weak to her. 

“In New York?” Caleb said. ‘That will take some doing. 
You'd do better to start in a small town if that’s what you’re after.” 
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“Yes, I guess so,” Dorcas said, ashamed of the impression of 
stupidity she must be giving this man. Alone in the dark here with 
him now she wanted to reach out and touch him lightly, run her 
finger tip along his arm. She tensed with the fear that some wild 
impulse might come over her and force her to throw herself upon 
him weeping and sniveling. 

“I have been wondering,” Caleb said, “if you’ve ever consid- 
ered the possibility of teaching—in a college, of course. You have 
the main requirements for it—an open, active mind, a desire to 
know and understand why things are as they are. You could go 
back and take your advanced degrees. I know that Miriam and I 
would be glad to help you in any way—we have some money put 
away. We could make a loan to you for as long as you needed it.” 

When Dorcas did not answer he went on, “I know you may 
not think so but it can be an exciting thing—teaching. There are 
long plateaus, of course, but I think that’s true of anything. But 
occasionally one gets a student who is perceptive and—and sensi- 
tive and then it suddenly seems very much worthwhile—very im- 
portant, in fact.” 

‘Has it made you happy?” Dorcas heard herself say. 

“In a way. Yes, it has,’ Caleb said, a little defensively. I 
don’t think I have the capacity to be a very happy person. But I’m 
contented. There isn’t anything I’d rather do except. . .” And he 
stopped. 

Dorcas felt herself crawling with curiosity, but she sensed that 
if she urged him to go on he would not. She waited and then finally 
Caleb yawned. 

“Oh, it’s all so long ago and far away, it’s hardly worth re- 
membering,” he said. “It’s just that—well, when I was in college, 
in my last year, in fact,—before | met Miriam—I decided I 
wanted to learn to play the classical guitar. You’ve heard Segovia. 
I was going to leave school and go to Europe and study. I had my 
passport. Then—well it seemed like a silly irresponsible thing, 
kind of crazy dream to me suddenly. Ill get us another drink.” 

When he came back with the two short drinks, he said to her 
briskly, “I’m not trying to influence you. But I do wish you'd think 
about it. Don’t make up your mind now. Actually you could come 
back to school as late as October. Miriam must be reading. I could 
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see the light under her door. She has insomnia, you know. That’s 
why she has her own room.” 

Dorcas dreamt that night of walking in a long academic pro- 
cession up a hill that seemed never to end. As she walked along the 
tassel of her mortarboard switched of its own accord like a tail and 
rabbits and woodchucks occasionally popped their heads up from 


holes and looked at her and laughed the way they do in Disney car- 


toons. Then Dorcas realized that from the ground the rabbits and 
woodchucks could see that she had nothing on under her black aca- 
demic gown and she flushed and grew angry and began jeering 
back at them and in the distance big guns boomed. 

She tried in the morning to remember the rest of the dream. 
Something else had happened but she could not remember. She 
helped Caleb vacuum the downstairs and after lunch she said she 
would like to go for a bike ride. 

“T thought we might go for a swim. The tide’s just right 
today,” Caleb said. 


” 


“T won't be long,” Dorcas said. “We can go when I get back. 

When she set out, conscious of Caleb’s look of slight hurt, she 
did not—really did not—know where she was going. She started 
pedalling aimlessly along the road to P Town, and then her pedal- 
ling became more purposeful. Several times she stopped and 
thought and almost turned back. A letter would do as well, but the 
urgency she was gripped by made it seem that she could not wait so 
long. When she walked into the Western Union office in P Town 
her hands shook as she wrote, out the message on the yellow blank. 
“WIRE ME YOU DESPERATELY ILL. MUST COME HOME 
IMMEDIATELY. LOVE DORCAS.” 

She lied with amazing glibness to the Wilkersons, meeting 
their anxious looks on her return with a wandering shake of head 
at her own stupidity and plunging into an intricate story of how she 
had got lost on this road that turned and turned again and seemed 
to go nowhere. “I ended up at the cemetery on the hill,” she said, 
wondering if she had trapped herself. 

“Oh,” Caleb said, “That must be the road that goes up near 
where Max Taylor lives.” 

“But that doesn’t connect up with the cemetery road,” Miriam 
said. 





“Yes, it does. There’s a lane there—a sandy lane, it’s kind of 
overgrown. Did you go down a lane?” 

“Well, I went down a road that was kind of sandy,” Dorcas 
said. “I had to get off the bike and push it.” 

She hardly dared to eat for fear they would notice how her 
hands were shaking from the guilt of her lies and the fear that the 
answering wire would arrive too soon after her trip or that her 


father would answer in some foolish way. But her mind was adjust- 


ing to this deviousness so quickly that she thought to say, “I’ve 
never been so tired. My hands are shaking.” 

And they both urged her to go to bed early. She did but she 
lay awake for a long while, afraid that the wire would come that 
night and she would not be able to carry it off. 

The milkman brought the answering wire that morning. With 
the gas shortage, he explained, the Western Union office scouted 
around to find anyone who was going near the address of the party 
since they had no phone. Dorcas opened it and read: “DOCTOR 
ADVISES IMMEDIATE OPERATION. NO NEED FOR YOU TO 
RETURN. DOCTOR WILL KEEP YOU INFORMED. LOVE. 
DAD.” It was like him to leave her a way out. 

There was no question of her not going. She was not an un- 
grateful child. “It must be his stomach,” she said after the Wilker- 
sons had read the wire. “He’s had ulcers for a long time.” Caleb 
brought out timetables and figured out that if she took the one 
o’clock bus which stopped at the Truro crossroads she could be in 
Soston for an evening train to the west. 

“T doubt if you'll get a berth,” he said. “Won't you need some 
money?” 

“TI have some,” Dorcas said. 

It was while she was packing that she began to regret her move. 
This might be—it would be the last chance she had to be with 
Caleb. Shouldn’t she stay on? She felt suddenly stifled with love 
for him. Why was she going away? But she went on packing. 
Snatches of verse kept going through her head. “Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead, if you can keep your head when all about 
you, my head is bloody but unbowed. Play up! Play up! and Play 
the Game!” 

And Caleb looked as sad as she felt when she came down the 
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stairs and saw him looking out of the window toward the ocean. He 
turned and the back of his neck seemed so vulnerable and she 
could imagine now what he had looked like when he was a small 
boy. She was near tears when they sat down at the lunch table. She 
felt the moisture forming in her eyes and knew that if she blinked 
two tears would fall. 

“Don’t worry, Dorcas,” Miriam said. “I’m sure he'll be all 
right.” 

Dorcas could only nod her head and stuff a bite of string beans 
into her mouth. And then as Miriam leaned forward to put a slice 
of tomato on her plate she let wind in four little bursts like the 
sharp raps on a snare drum. And with tears still ready in her eyes 
Dorcas fought down the need to laugh uproariously. She chewed 
and chewed and chewed, commanding herself to keep control as 
Caleb stared at Miriam with eye-bulging hatred. 

“I am sorry,” Miriam said. And then she did it again—one 
long salute this time. Red, choking, Dorcas got up from the table 
and made for the bathroom. It was minutes before she could con- 
trol herself enough to return. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, sitting down in her place again. “I must 
have swallowed wrong.” Miriam nodded but Caleb went on stab- 
bing his food. 

They left the dishes and got to the crossroads only minutes 
before the bus arrived. Miriam stood to one side to let Caleb hand 
in Dorcas ’s luggage to the driver. “Write as soon as you can,” she 
called and moved back further leaving Dorcas with Caleb. 

“Take care of yourself,” Caleb said and he gripped her arm 
hard, very hard. “Come back.” He almost lifted her on to the bus. 
The bus started up before Dorcas got to her seat so she could not 
even wave. 

She sat silently for ten, fifteen miles almost without moving, 
holding her purse tight in her hands. She could think only of her 
selfishness. She remembered Caleb offering to loan her money to 
gO back to school, and she had not even thanked him. She seemed 
to herself to be mired in deceit and incapable of real emotion, un- 
trustworthy, disloyal, dishonest, conniving and shallow beyond 
bearing. “But I love him,” she told herself. “You're not good 
enough for him,” she answered. 
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She sat there suffering. She was alone, going into a strange 
alien world, after having behaved shamefully and treacherously to 
people who had wished only good for her. She leaned her head 
against the window and let the tears slide down her face. The sun 
was striking the water and glancing off like spokes of a wheel. 
Apples ripened on the trees and each house seemed a citadel of 
happiness. What an ugly, beautiful world! 

The bus slowed and a sharp report sounded from the exhaust. 
Remembering Miriam and the little drum taps, Dorcas began to 
laugh. She laughed silently, bending back and forth with the won- 
derful pain of her laughter until she could reach for a handker- 
chief and dry her eyes. When the bus started up again, Dorcas 
leaned slightly forward as if this might speed it on its way and 
gazed out of the window. The world, the war—everything was 
waiting for her. She prayed that it would move on its axis slowly, 
gently, that it would not change until she got there. 


ABSTRACT CONCRETE 


By Sheridan Baker 


Once Peter saw the turbid earth 
Uplifted like a tablecloth 

By its four corners, plump with all 
The diabolic things that crawl, 

And hoisted into heaven full, 


Poisonous detail made (as Donne 
Or Herrick says) abstraction. 

Man made the city; God, immense 
Grounds of undulant fabric whence 
Man posited benevolence. 


Thankful, man paved each golden street 
And poured high masses of concrete 
Block after block, world without end, 

Till even if the misty hand 

Would reach, the corners would not bend. 





WHAT THEY WANT 
By George P. Elliott 


The spider weaving his geometry 


Must think the wander-digging mole is free, 


But that same web the transient fruit-fly calls 
Purpose made visible, sufficient cause. 


“Think,” cries the grubbing mole, “that lucky fly, 
Her delicate hours of life all winged with light.” 


Imagine what they want congealed for them 
Into a limitless and porcelain plane, 


Nor earth, webs, air to breathe, no what, no why, 
And they three specks on that unshadowing white; 


Such freedom stretches round they can not move. 
O choiceless liberty! O plenitude! 


CERTAIN ETERNITIES 


Rays from the cosmos pierce me blood and bone; 
Scientists tell me: no matter what I do 

Momently I am penetrated wholly. 

There’s something like eternity in this. 


Rays of invisible eternities 

Pierce through my brain; they network in my mind; 
They are the filaments of what I know 

Enlightening my passions. They are of God. 


Eternity is no time, no where, no thing. 

The devil is a never nowhere nothing; 

He pierced my mother’s egg when I plunged in. 
But I am here and now a thing that chooses. 
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Scientists tell me: the atoms of my eye 
Aren’t things. Yet, it has hunted for fleas for me, 
And it can follow girls in innocent dresses 


Or, if I choose, caress them where they live. 


Lovers can ride each other out of this world 
From time to time, and kisses melt the world: 
Yet Christ himself, who overloved us all. 


Was tempted when he saw the world for sale. 


The devil used to prong men till they fell, 
To rut with witches in a sulphurous gloom; 
Me now he radio-tempts as fast as light, 


Swaggering in the voice he slangs me with. 


He is a darkness in my passionate mind; 
He is the piercing sadness of my mind; 
He is the nothing darkening what I do. 
No matter what, I am a thing that chooses. 


IN PRAISE OF HAIR SHIRTS 
By Ruth Soter 


Hooray for them, for belts with nails, 
Fingernails bitten to the soft underflesh 
And up the sides, for minor infections, 
Itchy throats, great untended teeth cavities, 
Any and all forms of controlled suffering. 
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THE STOIC 


By Richard McDougall 


[ learned to face all patiently, 

I can not stare down the sun, 
then stare all night the other way 
against sunrise, and again 


stare on till light is done. 


Who, in a world of stone and grass 
can learn a wiser end 

than out of stoic quietness 

to hold his breath till the wind 

has bent what it shal] bend? 


The pride that can forsee the bone 
beneath the fleshly veil 

would be my soul, if I had one, 
but pride is all my soul. 

I say it shall not fail. 


Desire comes and strikes the eye 
like light from stones on the bare 
arms of a woman. Dancing, she 
has drawn the wind to her. 
I hold my breath and stare. 








ACE IN THE HOLE 


By James B. Hall 


Everyone from the old outfit who could make it came to our 
Skipper’s funeral. 

We were toge ther once more, and he was still in front of us 
with the American flag hanging fallow on its jack staff, and ow 
spray of white and red carnations draped like a fresh, scented 
blanket across the upraised lid of his coffin. All the quonset huts 
where so often he had briefed us for flight were gone now. Our final 
meeting place was in the square, dim room of a funeral parlor. An 
organ whistled softly. 

In the old way, we were in ranks before him, trying not to 
rustle the gun-metal, open-mouthed chairs. Therefore the old dis- 
cipline settled down upon us, even though our war was over, and 
even though all of us now alive had healed a long time ago. 

Now we were old. Nothing more. Some of us went up in the 
world after our Squadron disbanded, and those men had suits ex- 
pensively cut to conceal a sly, gutty paunch. Some of us had slid 
down, and over the abyss, and into the Land of the Poor: those 
faces were hacked. and in those laps were the restless. red-puffed 
knuckles of poverty. Yet rich or poor, perhaps by some last minute 
strategy or theft, we wore white shirts. 

In Corsica and in France even the mail orderly wore a red 
silk throat scarf. The Skipper had started that fad. Skip really 
was our leader. 

For the last time the Skipper was in front of us and we were 
in the crude civilian ranks of lined-up chairs. We half expected 
him to shout At Ease, in the way he could do without offending 
what was left of our air crews. 

Instead of our old Skipper rising to speak, a young Episcopal 
preacher appeared suddenly in the open space near the pulpit. The 
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young man cleared his throat. The preacher did not seem quite 
ready for this job. That was appropriate. Even on this final mis- 
sion, Skip would have to make out with an underage, green kid. 

To make out: that was the entire history of Josie Squadron. 
And we did make out, or at least those of us who came back, and 
were now present or accounted for. Even Skip made out the best 
he could on that last day of his life. At least what he did that last 
day of his life was not done casually. 

“Friends and members of the Squadron,” the young priest 
said. He felt himself a stranger, and of course he was. Obviously 
he hed checked out of Seminary for perhaps one year and been 
ordained not more than thirty days. “We are here to bury 
Harry...” 

The unintentional rime of bury and Harry tripped the young 
man. Tripped up was the story of Josie Squadron, and it seemed 
that the young priest’s remark could not have been otherwise. 

From behind a light gauze curtain where Skip’s old father, 
and Skip’s children were seated, I heard the faint, suppressed voice 
of a woman sobbing. That was Skip’s wife, Josephine. 

The night we named the squadron after her, we were drunk, 
of course. Skip did not object, though someone wanted to know if 
she, too, was a night fighter. From the picture of Josie on Skip’s 
desk, and from meeting her at our squadron’s “conventions” 
afterwards, I knew why “Josie Squadron” was a lucky name. That 
night we activated the squadron we were young and noisy, but 
privately each man wondered how well that name would transmit 
on the R/T when we might be lost at angles twelve, somewhere in 
those nightmare clouds, calling Base, and trying not to sound 
afraid. 

The young priest got bury, Harry, and carry into his second 
attempt. I turned to the man in ranks beside me: Cue Mondale. 
We were tent-mates at Albiers, during the worst winter of all. 

Cue winked. He was thinking the same thing: one more time 
for Josie Squadron, situation normal. . . 

I looked on down the row of men. Skip’s old crew chief, Lov- 
ett, now worked for a bus line, a master mechanic; beside him was 
Hacker, who married three wealthy women, one after the other, 
and was now at Palm Beach where he had always lived. An arm- 
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orer, Yewell, had become a cop; he sat next in ranks to Sneaky-Pete 
Flonnol, who was a bum in Josie Squadron, and was now still a 
bum, out on parole. Wierick and Scotal; Hedger and Lons: 
welders, executives, wholesalers, TV repairmen, bar keepers, and 
at the far end of the row was Speak-to-Me Bowles, in his own wheel 
chair, a victim of arthritis. Mostly, however, we were what we had 
always been, with a few here and there in the room broken by cir- 
cumstances they either did not know, or could not yet recognize. 
Also there was me: from the day Skip came in to take over Josie 
Squadron I was his Radar Op, and I never rode behind a better 
pilot. 

The preacher finally got his sermon airborne. From behind 
the curtain of gauze the woman’s voice stopped. In the way of old 
soldiers who have heard it all before, each man thought his own 
thoughts as we sat in rows in that pale green room, waiting for 
something to end. 

Skip really was a leader. For him we did improbable things. 
Yet he did more than anyone else, and got less credit. He flew every 
other night, and then did all of the administration. Without him, I 
suppose, the Squadron would have dropped back into its hopeless 
bunks; no one would have bothered to get up in the mornings. It 
was ridiculous, but we flew our missions anyway. Afterwards, when 
the war was over, by way of the Squadron “conventions,” Harry 
could still hold us together. Now Harry was gone. 

Oh, we were not a bad outfit. In fact we were almost marvels. 
But we were orphans, lost and buried and ignored in the vast ad- 
ministrative malestrom of the war; we were detached, on special 
duty, administratively connected with a Base Section, and as our 
mess sergeant always said, attached only to God for rations. 

We did what could be done, and we did it with airplanes even 
the British confessed were through. We seemed always the victim 
of some cruel administrative or tactical joke, but we flew out at 
night, and usually came back. 


In England, where we sometimes went to steal spare parts, the 


hot pilots got off in Thunderbolts or in Spit IVs; those pilots wore 
flight jackets lined with red satin. In England the B-17 crews went 
out to a designated target, and came back, and painted a black 


cross on the nose of each airplane. Those gunners knocked the 
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young man cleared his throat. The preacher did not seem quite 
ready for this job. That was appropriate. Even on this final mis- 
sion, Skip would have to make out with an underage, green kid. 

To make out: that was the entire history of Josie Squadron. 
And we did make out, or at least those of us who came back, and 
were now present or accounted for. Even Skip made out the best 
he could on that last day of his life. At least what he did that last 
day of his life was not done casually. 

“Friends and members of the Squadron,” the young priest 
said. He felt himself a stranger, and of course he was. Obviously 
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he hed checked out of Seminary for perhaps one vear and bee 
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ordained not more than thirty days. “We are here to bury 


Harry... 

The unintentional rime of bury and Harry tripped the young 
man. Tripped up was the story of Josie Squadron, and it seemed 
that the young priest’s remark could not have been otherwise. 

From behind a light gauze curtain where Skip’s old father, 
and Skip’s children were seated, I heard the faint, suppressed voice 
of a woman sobbing. That was Skip’s wife, Josephine. 

The night we named the squadron after her, we were drunk, 
of course. Skip did not object, though someone wanted to know if 
she, too, was a night fighter. From the picture of Josie on Skip’s 
desk, and from meeting her at our squadron’s “conventions” 
afterwards, I knew why “Josie Squadron” was a lucky name. That 
night we activated the squadron we were young and noisy, but 
privately each man wondered how well that name would transmit 
on the R/T when we might be lost at angles twelve, somewhere in 
those nightmare clouds, calling Base, and trying not to sound 
afraid. 

The young priest got bury, Harry, and carry into his second 
attempt. I turned to the man in ranks beside me: Cue Mondale. 
We were tent-mates at Albiers, during the worst winter of all. 

Cue winked. He was thinking the same thing: one more time 
for Josie Squadron, situation normal. . . 

I looked on down the row of men. Skip’s old crew chief, Lov- 
ett, now worked for a bus line, a master mechanic; beside him was 
Hacker, who married three wealthy women, one after the other, 
and was now at Palm Beach where he had always lived. An arm- 
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orer, Yewell, had become a cop; he sat next in ranks to Sneaky-Pete 
Flonnol, who was a bum in Josie Squadron, and was now still a 
bum, out on parole. Wierick and Scotal; Hedger and Lons: 
welders, executives, wholesalers, TV repairmen, bar keepers, and 
at the far end of the row was Speak-to-Me Bowles, in his own wheel 


chair, a victim of arthritis. Mostly, however, we were what we had 


always been, with a few here and there in the room broken by cir- 
cumstances they either did not know, or could not yet recognize. 
Also there was me: from the day Skip came in to take over Josie 
Squadron I was his Radar Op, and I never rode behind a better 
pilot. 

The preacher finally got his sermon airborne. From behind 
the curtain of gauze the woman’s voice stopped. In the way of old 
soldiers who have heard it all before, each man thought his own 
thoughts as we sat in rows in that pale green room, waiting for 
something to end. 

Skip really was a leader. For him we did improbable things. 
Yet he did more than anyone else, and got less credit. He flew every 
other night, and then did all of the administration. Without him, I 
suppose, the Squadron would have dropped back into its hopeless 
bunks; no one would have bothered to get up in the mornings. It 
was ridiculous, but we flew our missions anyway. Afterwards, when 
the war was over, by way of the Squadron “conventions,” Harry 
could still hold us together. Now Harry was gone. 

Oh, we were not a bad outfit. In fact we were almost marvels. 
But we were orphans, lost and buried and ignored in the vast ad- 
ministrative malestrom of the war; we were detached, on special 
duty, administratively connected with a Base Section, and as our 
mess sergeant always said, attached only to God for rations. 

We did what could be done, and we did it with airplanes even 
the British confessed were through. We seemed always the victim 
of some cruel administrative or tactical joke, but we flew out at 
night, and usually came back. 

In England, where we sometimes went to steal spare parts, the 
hot pilots got off in Thunderbolts or in Spit IVs; those pilots wore 
flight jackets lined with red satin. In England the B-17 crews went 
out to a designated target, and came back, and painted a black 
cross on the nose of each airplane. Those gunners knocked the 
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Focke-Wulfs and the 190s from the sky, and the German smoke 
and glycol streamed down like unfastened sacks of flour towards 


the pig-back earth. In England where we went to steal spare parts 


we saw the grand, public war. That war was not our war. 

We lived in the mud. We flew off the mud and some steel mat- 
ting near the town of Albiers. Of all things, we were an American 
night-fighter outfit. Although we were in the U. S. Air Force we flew 
British Bristol Beaufighters. For supplies we were attached to the 
French. Yes, the French. So we borrowed and swapped to get P-X 
rations, and even food. Every man in Josie Squadron was a good 
thief, and we signed the Skipper’s name to anything. Once an old 
National Guard Colonel gave me a whole stack of .50 ammo. “Take 
hit all m’boy,” he said grandly. “Them bastards of mine can’t even 
open the boxes.” 

Every day some Air Force supply officer who treated air- 
planes as though they were shovels would say, “But why have you 
got Beaufighters? Why in the hell did they give you Beaus?” 

The Beaufighters were good airplanes: snub nosed and deep 
chested, two radial engines in the wing roots, and behind the pilot 
a blister for the Radar Op. When we found an airborne target the 
radar man was supposed to steer the pilot into the target. When 
the pilot got a visual, he was supposed to ride on in. But Josie 
Squadron lacked the ground radar equipment, and the controllers 
who were supposed to vector us into the enemy planes. Therefore we 
flew night intruder missions, at low level, always down some night- 
mare valley, across the Rhine. The pilots seemed always to poke 
around in the rocks. We shot at anything which either moved, or 
was on fire. 

At the end of a long day of stealing from some Infantry Divi- 
sion, and with the weather going sour, but still above limits, and 
with an airplane that was never exactly right, Skip would run up 
those thousand and forty-five horses locked to our wings. The 
engines were always good. Then Skip would call back through the 
interphone, “Red-Top, let’s go to work?” 

Then the radial engines pulled us up into the night, and prob- 
ably into a rain storm which might soon turn to ice. Just the same, 
I was always ready to take off at the end of the runway because 
Skip was always ready first. 
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One night in March we came back from Germany. We were 
low, as usual, looking for “opportunity”. The Rhine was good for 
barges. You could see them against the water. That night a barge 
turned out to be a flak boat. Their gunners almost shot our star- 
board engine from its mounts. The weather was going sour, and we 
came low over Saarbriicken. The American flak opened up. Then 
on final approach, near Albiers, our own flak around our own field 
took a crack at us because our starboard engine was throwing 
sparks and yellow flame. The runway had a bad dip in the middle. 
We touched down fast, and the runway fell out from under our 
wheels. 

At that moment, as the end of the runway came floating 
towards my face, our tower’s casual voice came in very clearly: 

Green Leader One is down. 

Skip transmitted back, in the clear, “I’m not so god-damned 
sure.” 

We hit hard once more, and bounced, and stopped—and the 
gear collapsed. 

But we made it. There were whole panels ripped off the air- 
plane. Four days later we flew out once again into Germany, at 
night. 

During the entire war Josie Squadron did not shoot down a 
single enemy plane. Skip always wanted one—just one. He thought 
one enemy plane destroyed would justify his own training. But we 
never did find it, though we always tried. Towards the last there 
were not many German airplanes. We damaged barges, and we 
burned trucks in convoy, and we got one locomotive. Mostly we 
fought the terrifying weather of Northern France. Not a single one 
of the pilots had a thousand hours in the air. Skip, himself, was the 
oldest man in the whole outfit. Was he twenty-five years old, at the 
time? 

I suppose the memory of ali those improbable things caused 


us to smile a little when the young priest bogged down again, just 


a little bit, towards the end. “So ... we have come to bury Harry, 


not to Harry carry... : 


Skip would have laughed, but now he could hear nothing. We 
were all sure of that. As it was, we put up with it until finally the 


priest was almost finished. In a way, however, the young man was 
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gutty. He did not try to ignore the way things actually happened at 
the end. 

**. . What Harry did, that final day of his life,” the priest 
said, “is thought in some religions to be a grievous sin. But, gentle- 
men, if we can find it in our poor human hearts to forgive this man 
who is here beside us, can not God forgive Harry with infinitely 
greater compassion? We believe God Almighty will do this. 
Therefore he will make right all infirmity... .” 

Once more I looked on down the row of men. We were all in- 
firm, to be sure; I had always thought Skip was the strongest. But 
if some of the men were of a faith which did not condone what Skip 
had done, they did not let on. 

Then the funeral was over. 

I was glad. 

We stood up, still in ranks. The green chairs rustled their 
little rubber feet on the carpet. A dozen men reached for cigarettes, 
but suddenly remembered not to smoke. 

We filed past. During the sermon I had thought of Skip in 
uniform. Even his rank was a joke: he did the job of a light col- 
onel, but only on his day of discharge was he anything more than 
a captain. We were nearly all captains. No promotions for Josie 
Squadron ever came through. But Skip was not now in uniform. 
He was in a medium-priced grey suit. They had rebuilt the side of 
his face. 

No one changed expression as we filed past. 

Then we were out of the pale green room where the organ 
whistled softly. I knew we were also out of the old Squadron for- 
ever. After the war was over, Skip held us together in the years of 
peace. At last we were disbanded, and everyone knew it. Now we 
did not remember that we had helped win a war, and had lived, and 


had come back. Now we were the surplus generation, and there 
was nothing left of all that had happened except the mixed terror 
of our small triumphs over weather, and over our own fear. 


Outside the wind was colder than usual. March was trying to 
translate itself into one more April. Somewhere under the curbs 
and streets, under the anatomy of the sidewalk, I could still see the 
frozen mud of Albiers, at the time when April was always cruel. 


“Hey Red-Top. . .” 
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I turned. 

Henry Lever was also an old Radar Op. We had busted out of 
Cadets, and had gone on through Jockey school, to keep on the com- 
bat air crews. 

Now we see each other once a year, at our “conventions.” He 
lives somewhere out on Long Island, beyond Farmingdale. 

“Drink?” 

“Oh no,” I said, and Henry was not disappointed. It was only 
eleven o'clock in the morning. The old men of Josie Squadron did 
not drink as much as they used to. 

“Coffee?” 

Although we had nothing much to hold us together, we still 
did not want to part. We knew this was the break up of our final 
camp. 

“No doughnuts,” I said. 

Henry nodded. We were both keeping an eye on our weight. 
Quietly, we sat there in the booth. Henry was in a broker’s office. 
I was a Credit Manager for the telephone company. We had both 
taken a little time off for Skip’s funeral. We would both go back to 
work after lunch. 

For the last time, we talked about Skip. 

“He was a hard-luck man,” Henry said. But he added, “You 
would know. You flew with him.” 

I heard the wind whistling through our lowered gear and 
flaps. I heard a Beaufighter, on final approach; I saw all that flak, 
and our own boundary lights, and the flares winking past the cor- 
ners of my eyes, growing brighter. Green Leader One is down. . . 

“Not hard luck,” I said. “Skip just made out with what we 
had. He made out better than anyone else could have.” 


“T guess he liked it.” 


“Yes,” I said, but I was not certain about that, anymore. To 


be loyal I said, “Yes, he sure did.” 

“Why didn’t he stay in?” 

Henry did not know of the time after the war was over, late at 
night, when I went into Skip’s tent. At the time the Squadron was 
waiting to be moved some place, just any place. 

Skip had applied for the Regular Air Force, but they turned 
him down. Already his eyes were beginning to go. He never could 
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have made out with jets. As airplanes were made to fall in great 
flapping chunks of metal from the sky, or were made to burn 
brightly through the fog which concealed some final hillside, so 
were some pilots trained, or were perhaps born, to be used up. 


Even before the war was over, Skip’s kind was already finished. 


Skip was too old, almost twenty-seven. 

“Physical,” I said. 

“Oh.” 

Skip, too, had known he was finished, for he always saw 
things clearly. He tossed the paper to me as I stood in the door of 
his tent, and he said, 

“Red-Top, I’ve had it on aircraft.” 

Finally we all came back to the States. Josie Squadron also 
had it. The old outfit was only a piece of paper in a file, somewhere 
in a file box which was beside other file boxes, perhaps in some 
government warehouse, perhaps in St. Louis. 

Naturally, Skip was elected president of Josie Squadron Or- 
ganization; he ran the “conventions.” And he started well in 
civilian life: became an architect. Skip had his own firm, in a 
little town in New Jersey. 

“T can forgive him,” I told Henry, “‘and I am sure God will 
as the young man back at the funeral parlor said.” 

Henry knew and I knew and Skip knew that God had nothing 
at all to do with this. Henry knew and I knew that when Skip 
walked out into the rock garden behind his house that afternoon, 
he had hesitated not at all. We had been trained to attack, and 
the habits were with us, because in bad weather a man grows old, 
and what is learned in youth is confirmed by the ritual fires of the 
antiaircraft shells going off somewhere below the leading edge of 
the wing, all in a row, like fiery dancers. 

“But could you do what Skip did?” 

Henry looked at me across the top of a very safe table, as 
though I were a savage. In a way we were all savages, and that was 
as it should be, for in our forced growth somewhere between the 
mud and the ice-forming weather we had lost what we never had, a 
fear of opinion, and the easy reliance on authority. 

“No—no,”’ I said. I was remembering my own wife and three 
daughters at home, all red-headed. “‘No, I couldn’t do what Skip 
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did. It’s just not in me, Henry.” 

“Even if you had what Skip had? Even if you knew you had 
bought the farm, at last, and it was a matter of three more bad 
months? Even if you knew what you had was really terminal?” 

I thought again of my own wife, and the children. I wavered, 
and then I knew. 

“Couldn't do it,” I told Henry. “I was never quick enough on 
the big decisions. That’s why I rode behind. I could never do it, 
especially at noon. In clear weather.” 

Henry looked at me strangely, and did not say anything. 

... the weather: no one in Josie Squadron will ever forget the 
weather. The mildest day of summer, I still look up and see those 
terrifying clouds, and I still think of some airman lost, calling 
Base, and the static coming in, like rocks in your ears. It’s different 
how, of course. 

Then Henry got up, and I got up. 

Though Henry had found me out, we looked together at the 
clock on the wall of the restaurant. Already too much time, like 
some precious, liquid metal, had pumped through that unyielding 


dial. 

\ e shook hands. Goodbye. 

Without hesitation, Henry walked out of the small restaurant, 
and into the street. 

At last it was really over. 

I hesitated at the cash register. Then I paid my bill. I paid 
this bill as we seem to pay all our bills. Only a little change was 
given back to me in the green, shiny, plastic dish. But I took every 
coin. I clawed at the bottom of the dish, and grasped for it all. 

Then I stood for a second in the door, staring ahead through 
the glass. I hesitated, and outside I saw many people walking, each 
man with his head bent forward, staring into the sidewalk. 

I took a deep breath, as though I were at the edge of some 
strange, cold, glaucous pool, where the water was deep and roiled 
by the unseen violence of underwater swimmers, somewhere ahead, 
somewhere I could not see. 


Then I too opened the door. 


I stepped out into that brief, flightless, unyielding street, of 


middle age. 
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AGE OF INNOCENCE 
By Graham Hough 


But did not paradise itself contain, 

Sad embryo, hidden beneath its heart, 

The whole of wrinkled history in a why? 

For all the garden wondered; the first rain 
Brought shimmering miracle; the waking earth 
Lay a huge lovely question to the sky. 


In that green kindergarten of the years 

‘Thou shalt not’ seemed a crabbed unlikely tale. 
She saw no dark forbiddings on the trees, 

And if a suave snake whispered in her ears 

She marvelled at the bright and pleated scales 
And found his discourse natural as the breeze. 


All was brand-new, and she was curious 

For freckled mushrooms, waterfalls and fur, 

And every light sweet flower-face, coloured stone; 
Dazed by the tangled beauties could not choose; 
Adoring every vein and every hair 

She thought God’s love as general as her own. 


So Eve. And Adam’s eyes already turned 

To foresight. He would puzzle from the clouds 
News of a falling chill or the wind’s change, 
Would ask the raving comets why they burned, 
Call echoes from the silence of the woods, 

Dig up new herbs, and joy to find them strange. 


Sure, she was all too near the wanton earth, 
Too like the breeze that visits everywhere; 
And he too thirsty for the shifting sky. 
Perhaps it had to be. It was their worth— 
They drank it from the uncorrupted air— 
To love, to wonder, and to disobey. 





She never understood why she would cry 

For hurts she had not felt—beyond all sense 

These mother’s griefs, and blood upon the ground. 

He never told her of the night he lay 

Beside her warm and breathing innocence, 

And dreamed a face, tortured and mocked and crowned. 


POEM 


By Florence Cassen 


When there was low winter light on the eaves, 
when there was yellow glaze on paving stones 
when the iron crocks of back yards froze 
when there was no wind song, but wind long under 
porches, long in thistles of the old summer, 
long down chimney flues, I was out, I saw 
an old man and an old man leaning apart 
in the low light in the long wind, I saw 
a stooped man 
bend into a linen sack and proffer a tangerine to 
a stooped man. 
I saw the tangerine taken, held up to the sun, 
pressed and refused. I saw lines of men meet 
on hills, bow, propose and deny each other. 
After, there was a lavender sun went down, 
after, there was left a low light and a long wind. 








THE NIGHT OF THE BIG HEAVINESS 
By Parm Mayer 
(To Myron who suggested I smoke a pipe) 


Drip of rain in the downspout. 

A train sound so far away he couldn't tell 
if it were headed here or there. 

And what was left of him. 


For they had hid her in one of those boxes 
magicians and morticians use, 

and he couldn’t find her 

anywhere in the Black Forest. 

And the dog refused to eat. 

And if he followed too close in his bathrobe, 
mud splattered in his face. 


So he sat there at this side of the table. 

And he sat there at the other side of the table. 
And the one on the other side of the table 

kept urging him to play 

just one more game of Russian Roulette, 
offering to pay all expenses 


incidental to the one who lost. 


When the phone rang over Jordan. 

And: Do you smoke, Michael? 

And he said, No, that that was a minor vice 
and his sack was full of major ones. 
Then: Get downtown 

before the stores and the curtains close 
and invite 1 pipe and 1 & 34 0z. of tobacco 
and they will give you 

a funny little book of matches. 











Back from the store, 

the remembered promise never to smoke 
or sleep with the first woman who asked. 
And if he uncorked one sin, 

all the others might flow out. 


But then, his head might feel lighter. 


He babyied the molasses and the tobacco 
into the bowl, and inserted his finger 
to show his id he still had some author ity. 


The matehbook was funny 


with its red rose saying, Ohio Blue Tip. 
And he sucked as he did once 

when he didn’t know what. 

And it was warm and smooth and blue 


Blue as her eves in the box. 


At first it tasted bitter 
as another tranquilizer stuck halfway down. 


But water runs off quickly from a tin roof, 


and the drip in the downspout stopped. 


He switched on a light 

and the man on this side of the table 

was now wearing Donegal tweed 

and sucking fiercely on Dublin briar. 

And anyone in Pasadena could tell 

he was a man who knew which horse to bet on 


and which kind of whiskey to buy. 


The mirror told him. 

Gray hair multiplies the stature of some men, 
especially if added to a new Hi-Jac sport coat 
as advertised in Life. And that 

his red corpuscles were still young enough. 


It was his own idea to marry again. 





That night he lay with Sleep the first time 

in a year of long time. And she conceived. 
And in the morning born him a lusty new day, 
but still within the old hemisphere. 


The town crier cried 

that the rains would not come down anymore. 
The dog stopped grinding his teeth 

and ate his dog food like a good dog. 

And there was only one man in the house. 


First pulling it taut, 

he measured the length of the thin line 
between here and there. 

Too thin for most Americans 

and some Scotchmen, he said. 


But only the blind mouse with the carved-off tail 
heard him. And he promised not to tell 
about the man on the other side of the table. 


HAIKU 


By Ruth Soter 


Let me look at you, 
Invulnerable woman, 
When you have a son. 








THE CAVES OF JOA 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


The story splashed like a huge drop of molten blood in the 
face of the sleepy city: Guard At American Embassy Stabs Ameri- 
can Girl. All over Rio lazy gran finos, paper in hand, rose from 
their beds, looked out of the window at the yellow morning stream 
of traffic, curiously revitalized, with an inexplicable longing once 
more to join the human entourage capable of such willfulness. 
Thinking that it would be stupid, perhaps, to turn away limply, 
returning to lotus-dreams, if somewhere in the city there were a 
rebellious man to whom Love meant that much, the languorous Cari- 
oca put on his shoes, cased himself in the vestments of last night’s 
tired humanity, and stepped out into the sunlight, bought a copy of 
a later edition, and read himself to work in the large sweat of his 
small, secret, muffled life. 

It was enough on a flaccid morning to believe that it could 
happen. Nothing as yet had been proved. The facts which lay 
beneath the steamy aura of the city’s emotional life were that Dara- 
lee Evans, secretary to the Economic Counselor of the Embassy, 
had been found dead by children playing in the caves of Joa. The 
murder weapon was a hunting knife of American make, its handle 
wrapped in a handkerchief, and there was evidence of assault for 
the girl’s white dress was badly torn and smudged. The coroner 
ascertained that she had been dead only a few hours when the chil- 
dren discovered her, and the supposition was that the murder had 
been committed about dawn. There were burnt-out candles in the 
cave to suggest a passionate, ultimate tryst. One reporter, appar- 
ently a lover of death, who had arrived on the scene shortly after 
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the police, eulogized the lacerated beauty of the americana, sug- 
gesting a magnificent, brutal struggle between the two yanqui, and 
ironically questioned whether the cool blood of the North had not 
some fervid undercurrent which surpassed the more spontaneous 
passions of the South. The heart of the foreigner has always some 
mystery, and an American murder had the morning’s preference 
among things on display in the show-case of desire toward which 
the crowds were streaming. 

Another fact, and then let the city cast its emotions into the 
air like a handful of Carnival confetti. The only suspect was Jay 
Adams, 25, a respected and trusted employee of the Embassy, who 
had been linked with the death of the girl by a letter from him 
which was found in her wallet. The police were proceeding with 
“utmost caution and thoroughness,” but, in the meantime, here was 
the letter tossed out to the public with two lives dangling on either 
side of it like spilled-out dolls and the puppetry could be set up on 
the sidewalk while the Ministry of Justice, posed in indifference 
and inhumanity, held its conclaves and organized its processes. The 
letter read as follows: 

Avenida Copacabana 424 
July 24, 1942 
Daralee, beloved, 
I still call you “beloved,” because that is what 
I want you to mean to me. I still want you to be 
loved by me. But we have talked so much about that 
word. And now I know we always meant different 
things. Your language is strange and unintelligible 
to the ordinary person like me and | have had to 
try not to listen but to look at you instead and see 
what you are without the words. At first we never 
see a person except to recognize whether they are 
beautiful or ugly, because we can’t see them inside, 


but now I think I am beginning to see You. God 


knows I’ve burnt your flesh with my eyes often 


enough trying to. 

I’ve got to talk to you. I can’t stand any longer 
what you are beginning to mean to me. I can’t say 
it in a letter. I’ve got to stand and look at you and 
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look all the way through you just to be sure for the 
hundredth time that I am right before I say what 
I’ve got to say. 

I know you’ve been avoiding me—hence this 
letter which José is going to stick under your door. 
ll be around about eight. I feel like killing myself 
or perhaps it would be better if it were you. One of 
us has no right to keep on living—of that I am sure. 
All of this has got to be talked over tonight. 

Jay 


I] 

In the festivals of feeling, which of us will remember who 
stands in the lone dark center of the spreading whorl? Which of us 
will consider that at the bottom of the gaudy spiral a man waits 
desperately, feeling his hidden life unwound in flamboyant banners 
of disclosure until his flesh cries out in shame, “Is this then 1?” — 
Thus, Jay Adams—which of us would think such thoughts for him 
as he lay on his prison cot at the bottom of these garish convolu- 
tions, the hot, suffering pith of the vortex, a tight lode of combus- 
tible feeling that might at a moment’s notice loose the compression 
of flame and cremate what he remembered of himself as a man: 
Daralee dead, and I, the killer. 

Looking around the miserable, barred room and at his 
rumpled suit, he got up and took a step as though the dark floor 
might suddenly close under his feet and heal like a dream on wak- 
ing or catapult him into the abyss of some final darkness. He had 
the feeling of not having fallen yet as far as he might, and that 
made him look out through the window which seemed strangely like 
a skylight or the aperture of a natural dungeon. The bits of his 
identity, like lighter and heavier pieces falling at different speeds, 
were centering in the precarious depth. 

Once he had returned, the Jay Adams of a year ago, the frag- 
ments of his recent life pelted him with a hail of memory—Daralee 
sitting by the window after she had cooked supper for them, looking 
seaward, tense beneath the family calm that lay between them; 
Daralee dancing the samba with the abandon of an earth-child, 
abruptly stepping out of the hilarious dervish without a trace of 
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dizziness and wanting to leave; Daralee, having passed his desk in 
the Embassy hundreds of times, suddenly there, inexplicably for 
him, an utterly fresh blending of blonde hair and blue eyes, the 
latest synthesis of beauty, the girl who had floated by him for 
months in clouds of vague loveliness finally moored for him; Dara- 
lee casually giving him the key to her apartment; Daralee lying on 
the beach in a bikini, watching the men go by as though she were 
annotating the variants of the human body—then focussed on him, 
suddenly the one among many, as though a pagan, dispersive atten- 
tion had deserted the multiple idols of a sunny morning; Daralee 
telling him about home, holding her hands down flat upon her 
dress, looking through the bars of her fingers as she recalled the 
little room where her father locked her when she came in late, and 
boomed at the door, “No daughter of mine is going to grow up to 
be a whore!”; Daralee in repose after she had kissed him, her lips 
parted in unappeasable thirst, having drunk at his lips as if the 
horn of his body held, somewhere horded, the essential taste of 
love. 

Finally, she was fully there beside him, crowding the limits 
of his confinement. Anyone would have taken her as he had done, 
he told himself, as a matter of fact much sooner, for he had always 
been slow and cautious, uncertain of his place. A guard at the Em- 
bassy had a position only slightly above a menial—he was the 
watchdog for whom the “Hello, Jay” of the passing officers was 
like a pat on a friendly and trustworthy head. It seemed ironical 
that the Ambassador had declared him “essential,” refusing to re- 
lease him to the draft at the outbreak of the War, but he was six 
feet, husky, the bridge of his nose broken in a high school fight 
made him appear a little tough, and the Ambassador, who had 
been shot at once by a fanatic, saw him quite clearly as a man in a 
place. All in all, his “sentry duty,” as he called it was a lonely 
business, and when Daralee began to stop and chat, he flexed him- 
self like an awakened statue. 

“Jay, I like you,” he remembered, was all that she needed to 
say one day when he had summoned up enough courage to invite 
her for a coke. “You're different. You make me think of home, 
though you’re something I never had there either. Thank God, 
you're not like them.” He looked surprised until she added, “The 
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Embassy crowd, I mean. They’re all knives or lilies, no in between. 
White hands and white manners or an edge you can cut yourself 
on.” It was a way of telling him she was free. 

At first he had sized her up as a conventional “hot number,” 
but even so he was flattered, not wishing to let any opportunities 
go by if they developed slowly enough for him to handle them. Con- 
sequently, he soon managed to see in her what he wanted, and de- 
cided she was the type of American girl he would someday marry. 
It was the “stripped” quality of her nature that, after the quick 
preliminaries of acquaintance, appealed to him. She could open a 
conversation inherent with embarrassment as forthrightly as you 
would split a melon: “Already after knowing you three days, I 
want to belong to you, Jay. I like your slow, sure way. There’s 
something in you I can’t jar or shake loose. And I think it’s what 
I’ve wanted all my life.” She saw in his shyness that he felt her un- 
comfortably close, but she would not hold back. “Don’t ever give 
up your talent for staying put. Not even if you think I want you to.” 

Taking his hand, she linked him to her, smiling ruefully, “Is 
that too much to ask?” 

“No,” he said, though the decisive force of her uncertainty 
always troubled him. 

“You know they didn’t make you a guard for nothing,” she 
summarized. 

Then Jay buried his face in her like a flower which enfolded 
his sensations, and he thought he was lost in her and had sounded 
near her depths. But she pushed him away, saying, “Don’t, Jay, 


don’t.”’ as if the corolla of desire had been bruised rather than 


opened, and he sat looking at her in bewilderment. As time went 


on, this happened often, the line between them unexpectedly slack- 
ening or tightening, and he searched himself for some clumsiness 
of which he was unaware. 

One afternoon he thought he would surprise her by coming 
out before dinner for a swim. After knocking at the door of her 
apartment, he went in, having been given that freedom long before, 
on into the boudoir, done in swathes of pink silk which focused on 
the bed like the canopy of a dais. He startled her before the dress- 
ing table—the lights were on and she had been crying. Stuck into 
the circular mirror in which she stared were snapshots of men, one 
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or two nude, a dozen or more. Her reflection was surrounded by 
them like a weird headdress or a jagged crown, a halo of masculin- 
ity which she hastily gathered together, leaving herself startingly 
alone in the mirror’s inner-cave of grayness toward which Jay 
walked, indistinguishable yet as enemy or friend. 


He felt he had stumbled into a guarded essence of the room, 


and now it seemed a mausoleum, the pink glow, an exclusion, like a 
light through rose windows, and he remembered then how closed 
and hermetic it had all been with them, Daralee introducing him 
to her secret rites of love like a high priestess. He felt disappointed 
and let down—he could not believe it! Drawing back the curtains 
and letting in the afternoon sun, he turned, took her in his arms 
and made love to her. And once again it seemed that he had her for 
now, for now only—there could be no doubt that she smote herself 
into his arms as though to break against another human being 
might be the greatest deliverance of all, as though one were the 
wave and one the rock, interchangeably. But, then he knew it was 
insufficient—the helplessness of the body and its final refusal were 
everywhere in the room, not only in moments of greatest intimacy 
but inherent in the slightest touch of her hand. She turned away 
from him, saying, “Help me, Jay. Help me,” and he knew that this 
was another one of her manifestoes of purity and that there would 
be every sort of physical restraint between them for several days. 

And so for a moment, fighting his bafflement and anger, he 
reconsidered—he could no longer explain her world merely as a 
sealed room of old desire. He looked at her, and he could see that 
she was exhausted, contemplative, with all that she had not given, 
perhaps, intact. She had never been more beautiful as she lay there 
naked in the twilight as though her thoughts were at sundown. But 
soon, stirring restively as though this too, this turning away, were 
not as it should be, suddenly, without a trace of sensuality, she 
closed him against her like someone who was trying to hide night 
budding in the shadows of her arms. 

Then for the next few evenings in their “truce of love,” when 
he came to see her, she had planned beforehand a schedule of sub- 
jects for them to talk about, mainly centered around his life. She 
had him tell her in detail about his boyhood, his family, combing 
through these experiences as though some key incident in his devel- 
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opment might be overlooked and the genesis of his life elude her. 
Everything about him was intellectualized as she pointed him out 
to them both like the veined, visceral man in the anatomy book, 
free of the opaqueness of flesh. 

Discovering that he thought he was not good-looking, she went 
over his features one by one explaining that the irregularity of his 
nose was a touch of ruggedness which made him handsome not 
pretty. Though he had only a high school education, she learned 
that he was well read on his own, and already saw him entering 
college after the War, in the meantime taking some correspondence 
courses in preparation. There was nothing he could not do if—if he 
would only “give himself to life.” 

To his “Oh, cut it out, Daralee. ’'m only an average guy after 
all,” she answered with the look of a guide who had been labori- 
ously hauling a fledgling climber to the summit and suddenly heard 
the rope snap. Looking up to her, he tried to pull her down to him, 
suggesting that the last cloud-coifed height did not matter so much 
after all, but she pushed him away with an expression of annoy- 
ance. All of her loveliness then seemed to him unattainable, so 
that he blurted out, ““Maybe I’m not what you have in mind.” 

But such a moratorium in their attachment was brief for there 
was no more memorable quality in Daralee than her indefatigabil- 
ity and once more he lay upon a plume of her vigor which might at 
any moment fold into itself and let him fall. During one of her 
“soaring”’ times she invited him to go on an excursion with her, fo1 
she was an inveterate explorer. They took a bus to the end of the 
line in Gavea and then hiked to the caves of Joa, one of her old 
haunts as he later found out. They brought along a picnic lunch, a 
thermos of martinis, a book of poetry for Daralee, and the day 
promised to be a page from a modern Rubaiyat. 

The caves were great dank pockets of stone in a bluff at the 
edge of the sea. The stretch of the water had a fullness and bulging 
intensity which were overwhelming to Jay, and, for a moment, he 
stood there with his arm around Daralee watching the roll of the 
waves begin far out and move like the pelt of an animal over the 
oceanic body. Below, the shore was buttressed with huge, black 
rocks which parted the blue water with a white incision, making 


thick, swollen arms run out on the beach and reach up toward the 
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ledge where they stood. From time to time, when a wave hit with 
explosive impact, splinters of foam shot in all directions like a 
cracking-up of the land, and with the down-swoon of the water 
there was a sudden interior sliding as though feeling would be 
sucked out of the body into an unknown element lying at the mar- 
gin of consciousness. Jay felt Daralee shiver with delight when 
the tremor of the earth rippled through her body, and she cried 
out, “Do you see why I wanted you to come here?” But when he 


tried to think of something she might like him to say, she turned 


impatiently as though a deliberate answer were worse than none. 

Then they went down into the fern-fretted mouth of the cave, 
pausing for a moment until form came back into their eyes and 
they could see the moist walls of the central cave and on the floor a 
number of stones hunched over like petrified human beings brood- 
ing or praying. Somewhere a slow waterfall wept in the silence. 
Jay, who was the initiate, saw a twilight world born out of the dark- 
ness, spreading to the binding walls from where they stood, faintly 
luminous in the half-light as though there were a kind of candle- 
glow in the flesh, and when Daralee, to keep from slipping, reached 
out for his hand, there was a current in her touch that would have 
gone unnoticed in the open air. She drew herself to him, and he 
kissed her, aware that the conductors of tactility carried a richer 
stream of union than when light divided the responses of the senses, 
and he recalled that Daralee, disregarding his protests, had always 
insisted that they make love in the dark, switching on the lamp 
only when it seemed that the concentration of sensation had yielded 
all it could. 

Suddenly, in spite of his reserve, he could project himself 
into her conception of things, and there in the cave he felt buried 
with her and in her, wanting to probe every whisper of her lips, 
and every kiss was a pause that awakened the separate lives of 
face, throat, arms, and hand until the body itself was like a mouth, 
and, unsheathed for the first time, he was the fulfilling kiss that has 
weight only as stars do, falling from highest darkness in a rush of 
light. 

sut this time, when it was over, it was he who recoiled, want- 
ing to be in the open air, wanting the sunlight, not the light through 
darkness. He picked up the blanket and spread it at the mouth of 
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the cave saying, “I think we’d better go outside. Don’t you think 
that was going a little bit too far?” And he hoped he sounded 
abrupt, even brutal, as though his words might be a rough arm 
sweeping her back from an unseen chasm. 

Daralee, squinting in the sun, looked at him smiling bitterly. 
“You're quite right,”’ she said. “Except that’s the only way I know. 
You see, I’m willing to do almost anything,” she continued, and 
left him to supply the objective she implied. “But I don’t seem to 
have any luck. You, for example. you’re already beginning not to 
like me, to wonder and even fear what it is that I would finally do 


to you. 


There was a suppliant look in her face as if she wished he 
would enfore e silenc e. SE ers thought vou through ind through. Jay ° 


Yes, I’ve tried to crack you open. But you're like all the others, 


willing to take what you want and leave the rest when it was the 
rest | wanted to give.” 

She laughed nervously. “In love, but incon patible. Is that 
what they call it?) Daralee. the would-be lover of lovers, the verti- 
cal soul. and Jay. the lueky boy with the steady eves. the horizontal 
man of happiness. Remember that when you grow up to be a pro- 
fessor and want some dope on criss-cross lives.” 

Pouring herself a generous martini in a thermos cup, she 
gulped it with a shaking hand, her eyes full of the reflection of his 
disapproval. “Don’t worry, Jay. I never had a slow drink in my 
life. Here’s to you!” 

She could not lure him into the cave again though she tried 
several times during the afternoon, finally going alone. Her bright 
head bobbed down like a swaying lantern until it was lost from 
sight, and, for the first time in his life, Jay felt etiolated in his 
beloved light. Peering into the caves, he shivered from a twinge of 
nausea, took up a rock and hurled it into the congealing image of 
whatever it was that gathered shape below, speaking into the fun- 
nel of darkness. “I won't. I won’t, | won’t! Do you hear me?” He 
realized he was trembling, and, hauling himself up like a weight 
from a depth, he said, “Cut it out, Adams. This girl is giving you 
the shakes.”” Once more he caught a glimpse of her, seated on a 
rock at a point where a crevice let in a ray of light, like a medium 


at a séance, her head floating in a hazy bath of ectoplasm and, with 
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her eyes closed, she seemed to be muttering the rites of mystical 
communion, 

Later when she sat down beside him, she took her book in 
hand, and for the rest of the afternoon treated him as audience 
rather than companion. So, for once, he was able to detach and peel 
himself away from her like a man in a theatre while she read to 
him in a low voice punctuated by the thump of the waves sounding 
a gong of nature at her back. She read a few poems flatly, and he 
could sense that they were the lowest rungs on a ladder climbed 
methodically until she could count on some pitch in his response. 
Finally she read the summit-poem, one by Ernest Dowson, stumb- 
ling over the Latin title with the accent of a high school girl: 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate; 
I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses; 
Out of a misty dream 

Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream.” 


The afternoon was another “break-off,” and, though for sev- 
eral days Jay saw her only in passing, he spent much of his time re- 
turning in revery to the caves, and any way he thought of her she 
frightened, yet attracted him irresistibly, and he searched his per- 
petual robustness to discover how he had come to feed upon a sick- 
ness. He found himself changing places with her, and was momem- 
tarily overcome with remorse as he contemplated his reluctant and 
niggardly affections. He had held back, there was no doubt about 
it. He had acted as though she were an octopus of feminine sensa- 
tion. “You’re a lug, Adams, nothing but a self-complacent lug,” he 
said to himself. 

But this strain of sympathy was abruptly snapped one day at 
the lunch hour when he saw her walking down the Avenida Rio 
Branco on the arm of a swarthy Brazilian whose manner simmered 
with the physicality of their relationship. As they stopped to look 
in a window, he swayed and hung over her restlessly like a dark 
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tree. Jay felt his cool, “white” blood glow incandescent and his 
flesh burn like a cake of fire. “The rotten bitch!” he thought. He 
had been baked and put away with the rest of the collection—yes, 


she had taken him down into the pit and cast his image, and he had 


never even known it. It was that afternoon that he wrote her the 
letter the police found. 


IT] 


So, in his cell, Jay felt himself filled again with the past, dis- 
tended as though a great piston of memory had packed him with 
every conceivable incident of his life with Daralee. And yet he had 
a great horror of the fatal gap. Memory that loses little things 
could it have dropped beyond recall some horrendous, ultimate 
scene? He had started in drinking when he wrote the letter to he: 
and remembered nothing more than that he woke late in the morn- 
ing witha terrible hangover. Could he in some passionate, amnesic 
trance have taken Daralee once more to the caves? He remembered 
reading somewhere that every man could be a murderer under cer- 
tain circumstances. And it was true—-he had fitfully wished her 
dead. Still he loved her and could not have killed her unless there 
had been a black-out in his mind and he had not known what he was 
doing. 

Now that he was arbitrarily confined, his life assumed an 
urgency without egotism. He must know for sure what had hap- 
pened, act ustoming his eyes to the darkness which seemed never 
to have left him since the day he took Daralee to Joa. Looming out 
of the penumbra like shadowy objects were the facts: the letter, the 
hunting knife, and Daralee dead. He must find out the truth; that 
at any cost was important now. But how could he get through the 
green battalion of the police who waited at every conceivable cor- 
ner of escape ¢ 

“Guard, guard,” he cried, and shook the bars of his cell. “I’ve 
got to get out of here. I’m innocent, | tell you. I'm not guilty. I can 
prove it to you. I want to speak to someone at the American Em- 
bassy. do you hear? ’'m an American. You’ve got no right to hold 
me!” 

\ man in a green uniform and white helmet appeared, his 


hands tensing around his black stick as though, office permitting, he 


o 
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would club the voice into a mute pulp. “Sim, Senhor. They all say 
that at first. Just listen round you, meu amigo—not a sound. Pouco 
a pouco, they shut up. If they don’t, we put ’em in solitary. When 
we dig ‘em up, they don’t make no noise anymore.” 

Jay had thought he was alone in a special part of the prison, 
but evidently, not far from him, there was a dim, underground 
forest of human beings, stumps of silence almost beaten back into 
the rock of life. Various lackeys of the central green came to ques- 
tion and bully him, and he knew that only the name americano, 
phosphorescent in spite of the secret dark, kept him from the rub- 
ber tube and the face pummelings. 

Although it seemed a long time, it was only a matter of a few 
hours before the Consul-General of the Embassy, Walter Jamieson, 
appeared on the scene. He was allowed to enter the cell while one 
of the guards waited outside. Tall and white-suited, he made room 
for himself in the taut, little space, and his temperament spurted 
out from his shining upward-booming whiteness like an American 
flag. 

“Hello, Jay, old boy,” he said, grasping the other’s dirty 
hands like stolen goods recovered. “How in the hell did you get 
yourself in this mess? We'll get you out right away. Don’t worry. 
You'll be out in a few hours. We’ve already made a protest at the 
Foreign Office. We know you didn’t do it. But it takes a lot of talk- 
ing with these boys down here. We don’t want to create an incident, 
you understand. These fellows resent us enough as it is—the Amer- 
ican invasion, you know. They'd put us all in jail if they could. So 
keep your mouth shut. Just remember that—sit tight and don’t say 
anything. The Ambassador wants no trouble of any kind right 
now. The sooner we hush it up the better.” 


Jay could see that he had thought the whole thing out, back 
there, in consultation with other men in white. “By the way,” he 
continued, “who do you think did it?”” He peered at Jay with his 
first look of curiosity, dropping his departmental suavity for a 
moment. “Some Brazilian lecher, no doubt—But how did you man- 
age to get mixed up with a girl like Daralee, son? We'll probably 
have a hell of a time with her old man—quite an s.o.b., 1 under- 
stand. He’s already wired us demanding a thorough investigation. 
Plans to fly down himself.” 
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“Tl tell you all I know, Mr. Jamieson,” Jay said. “Ill swear 
I didn’t do it. But I want to find out how it happened. You see I 
loved the girl.” As he looked up at the Consul-General, he felt limp 


and weary like a dirty rag that had somehow been torn off in a 


storm from the parent-whiteness. 


“T didn’t realize... .”” Jamieson said swiftly and looked away. 
“You know about the letter, of course, and the knife which I under- 
stand is admittedly yours. Purely circumstantial evidence. but 
theyll doubtless turn up a lot of other stuff. You can tell us what 
you know, give us all the details when we get you released. But, 
meanwhile, keep quiet—that’s the important thing to remember. 
Unless you cooperate strictly, I'm afraid we'll have a hard time 
clearing you. They'll blow it up if they can and make a béte noire 
of you. That’s what we want to avoid, you understand. ‘No interna- 
tional focus on a purely family affair-—that’s what the Ambassa- 
dor says. After all, it is a question of two Americans.” He glared 
at the barred doors. 


“But, look, Mr. Jamieson. There’s something you ought to 
know. There are a lot of things I’ve got to tell you before you go,” 
Jay said, looking at the Consul-General as though he were a doctor 
who had quickly sewn up the wound of an inoperable patient. “I 
think you ought to know I was in the caves with Daralee a few days 
before she died—maybe even that night—I don’t know—.” He 
rubbed his forehead wearily. 

“What's that? You’re not trying to confess to me are you?” 


Jamieson asked, growing slack for the first time. 


“Yes, it’s true. I know all about the caves,” he said slowly, 
and then turned earnestly to the Consul-General. “‘And, look, Mr. 
Jamieson, I’ve got to get back there. The secret of it all is there 
somewhere. I don’t know, but I have a feeling 


“For God’s sake, boy. what do vou mean? Have you been 


holding something back?” Jamieson sat back helplessly on the cot, 
pushed by a hand of the other’s hidden thought. And Jay stood in 
the center of the cell, telling his story in a low, furtive, almost 
whispering voice, and watched the white-pink face of the Consul- 
General collapse with shadows of emotion until it became a chan- 
nel for the inward-rushing dark. 
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IV 


Once inside the caves again, Jay wondered how much time 





would be allowed him. The permission for the search had been 
powerfully opposed, and he knew he must not tax the patience of 
those men outside with watches on their arms: one of the men in 
green and the Consul-General himself who had insisted on coming 
along “to look after the boy and see that he did nothing foolish.” 
They had wanted to come with him down below, but he had re- 
mained firm about going alone. 

This time, equipped with a powerful, long-beamed flashlight, 
he quickly went through the initial cave where he and Daralee had 
been together, summoning in spite of himself the memory of the 
flickering candle-wick of their bodies and the long snuffed-out 
silence when they had come to the very end of touch—it was then 
that Daralee had dared him to go into the lower caves with her. 
After a few more steps, just at the mouth of the next rocky vault, 
he saw a blood stain on the floor, as though savages had been there, 
and a returning image hit him like the club of the murderer still 
concealed in a shadowy niche—-he could see her white, smudged, 
forever-rumpled body, the blood lying beside her like a crushed 
hibiscus. 

He would have stopped there, gone back, and confessed what 
he had never done if he had not thought of them, the policeman 
and the Consul-General. He had no right to stop where he was, let- 
ting his sorrow and what he had not done freeze him into a stone 
like the dim forms bowed in twilight which he and Daralee had 
first seen together. Though Daralee had given him up—something 
had kept telling him that in his dark, little cell—she had despaired 
of him, he had let her down—he must, nevertheless, return to the 
caves and discover, if he could, to what lengths she had gone at last 
to mingle the worlds of darkness and light. 

He had decided it would be her diary he would look for like 
her entombed voice. Nothing had been said about it in the newspa- 
pers, so it it had not been found. Something told him she would 
not destroy it, for she had read it aloud to him on occasions, and it 
was, to her, the Bible of one who had tried to make the moral jour- 
ney all alone. Where else could she have put it but the cave? How 
else—now he could see it—could she have drawn him back to her 
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inexorably? 
He held up his flashlight like a torch and saw the ceiling, then 
the floor, the possible width and depth of the lower cave, and went 


down, the first man who had ever been there, so he felt. At the very 
bottom which ended in a rough, cracked wall and the caught, rich 
smell of central earth, he felt among the ledges and found the diary 
which fell into his hands, near-moulding, musty, already tear- 
streaked with moisture like an old, buried, forgotten book of man. 
He scanned the last pages with his flashlight and read what would 
free and enslave him for the rest of his life. 

Quickly he turned and went up again, feeling now almost 
luminous as though he could have found his way back even if the 
flashlight had failed. When he got to the top he remembered the 
Consul-General and the man in green who stood waiting for him 
on either side of the entrance which they commandeered so pon- 
derously. It would be hard to turn over the diary to them. It would 
be hard to walk through the passageway they made, but it was the 
only way back. Beyond them he could see the white burning of the 
waves, beckoning again, an old, insatiable conflagration, now it 
seemed to him, ceaselessly fed by a vast, votive circle of unseen 
hands, and, in his victory, he could take no final OY. for the statues 
of the men, the cave, and the sea were a bewildering, many-dimen- 
sioned cyclorama around him and the dream-figure to whom he 


could only say. “‘They are not long, they are not long.” 
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WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME 





By James L. Rosenberg 


What happens to the clocks when time runs out 

And the sifting sands of sense all leak away? 

The watch maintains its mathematical pulse 

Here in this timeless room this joyless day; 

But soon there’ll be no one living to translate 

Its pure geometry of thought to syllables 

And, when time dies, all clocks must lose their minds, 
Exploding in a crystal shower of wheels. 

Outdoors, grey light drains down from the livid air; 
An emptiness appals the darkening sky. 

One lone crow gives a single rusty squawk; 

The ironic church-bell clanks in blank reply. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF LIGHTHOUSES 


Lighthouses, in the world’s light-hearted youth, 

When man could be an island if he chose, 

Stood flashing their pinpoint gleams of rectitude 

From Thebes to Ty re to Troy, where the castles and rocks 
Lay picturesquely stacked like children’s blocks. 


Lighthouse keepers, too, in that silvery age, 
Lived in lonely cragginess in their tall towers, 
Calmly observing the ocean’s measured rage, 
Meditating the midnight moon’s white powers, 
Or gravely plotting the oceanic stars. 


Now radar flips its serio-comic blips 

From point to point in endless staccato clatter 

Of spots and flashes and lights and squeaky beeps 
Of rackety sound. Farewell to silent weather. 

The world is drowned in a rain of electric chatter. 
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The signals fly like sparks around the sky; 
Yesterday’s lighthouse-tower is Babel’s today. 

The world where a man could tend his private light 
Is with Atlantis under the rolling wave. 

How Donne must turn and smile in his island grave! 


OAK IN WINTER 
By Gerald Enscoe 


The oak tree filled the summer air 

With weights of mating birds 

Before the frost reduced it bare 

To bones for startling crows. 

Now stark and wooden limbs of oak 
Humble the quirks of proud, bright flesh, 
All dreams come shivering home. 


This change so violent in form 
Presents no hint of resurrection 
When the ground begins to warm. 
No shape or movement in the wood 
Disturbs my wilderness of blood. 


I know in spring the tree will gleam, 


Claiming the earth with roots that spread. 


But bound like the oak to frozen ground 
My heart sinks earthward to the dead, 
Those fading dead, in graves a fathom down. 





TESTAMENT 


By James C. Waugh 


Summer’s done; I smell the fall, 
The panting of the stinking hound 
Who’s kenneled up beyond the wall; 
I’ll take my lodging underground. 


I know, dear wife, you ll execute 
This will, as herein you are bound; 
The terms are just, you'll not dispute; 
I’ll take my lodging underground. 


I leave my son my rods and guns, 
The hunting covers we have found; 
The quail will fly and deer will run 
Over my lodging underground. 


I leave to Sue my wedding ring, 

My mother’s veil and wedding gown; 
: 55 

Let happiness her marriage bring, 

When I am lodging underground. 


To you I leave the rest, my wife, 
With this proviso written down; 
Treat me in death the same as life, 
When I am lodging underground. 


When I am dead two hundred days, 
Gouge out my carcass from the mound, 
Behead me with a rusty spade, 

Then once more lodge me underground. 


To you, you bitch, I leave this skull, 
Behind the hollow eyes, my frown; 
The clause “death do us part” is null 
Though I am lodging underground. 





Rinse me once a day in lye, 
Rub your rancor in my crown, 
I’ll feel it burning where I lie 


There in my lodgings underground. 


Kiss once a day my mouldered lips, 
Breathe in my hate, my spite call down; 
We'll hug ourselves in loathing’s grip 


Though I am lodging underground. 


Except for this, burn all my verse; 
Consign to flames my poor renown: 
I want no fame but this my curse 


When I am lodging underground. 


THE GREEN GIRLS 


With long legs and blond tresses 
and bronze boys in tight tow, 
the green girls in gay dresses 

£o 
promenading the spring. 


Their sharp heels ring. 


Their gay legs and tight dresses 
sing beyond ranges 
of age; 
their gay legs and tight dresses 
ring intricate changes 


in towers of rage. 


With blond legs and long tresses 
and my gray eyes in tow, 
the gay girls in green dresses 
£0 
promenading the spring. 


Their quick heels sting. 








APPENDIX A 


By Harold Eastman 


Once I knew a bellboy named Benny, 
last seen (said the waitress at the cafe) 
running down Main Street just like any 
taxi, waving a shot gun ona day 

set for bargains, scaring away 


the lady shoppers with his crazy whinny. 


\ man can go hog-wild in Keokuk 

if he chooses, but sooner than a strait-jacket, 
will have been herded, shrieking, back 

into his pen, crated, & shipped to market. 
There, regardless of his late racket 

to fall silent. 


Often in a slick 
baritone, through his own noise, 
he hears of another country. Faintly 
from far-away cities, from towers ablaze 
like pillars of fire to their tallest antennae, 
he hears of a different & harmonic country. 


He regards it without surprise: 


the street corner where the buses wait 

for lovers while they kiss & while they kiss again; 
the remembered bar & grill where, ten 

vears afterward, fidelity incarnate 

whispers, precisely where it once began, 


“Darling, we can still make it right.” 


Tonight all over these bluffs & shores 

smal! gleams light up like groundling stars 
half-hidden in the shacks. The native stares: 
witch doctors prance; a minstrel coughs coarse 
ballads ... Are these the fur traders’ camp fires, 


the river-boat men & their whores? 








The river swells her silt & Benny 


seaward while tolling voices, splendid, 


but foreign as the sun, traverse the mud. 

... To questions, should the tourists have any, 
say that we here, as you elsewhere, go mad 

or pick in the slime to count our money, 


our hairless armpits fragrant as honey. 


A CERTAIN CONVOCATION OF WORMS 
By John Haag 


Wherefore Polonius? 
Marred and buried. 


Who battens us? 
All who have tarried 
Under the salt rock. 


Are they worried? 

Never; the weathercock 
Spinning above 

Long since forsook 

Their intangible love, 

And the rakehell wind 

Can’t shiver the brave 

When their bones are pinned 


In the sheltering grave. 


Sut with this rich stuff 
Are they surely through? 
Ay, here’s matter enough, 


Fall to, fall to. 











TO AN OLD SHAKESPEARE PROFESSOR 


By i F. Gerlach 


Blear ( tiphas of the plum-flus! ed brow. 
lhe pace petties, the mummers bow 

lo shades of thought in a dead house 
And the stark flurry of a mouse. 

Will no one come to work the lights? 
hese, these are all the soul’s dark nights. 
Pure truth, nor whisky recompense 

The mounting waste of consequence. 
The shrivelled flesh, the gnarling hand. 
Suggest the climax they demand. 
Suggest the last catharsis there: 

The ravaged face, the blinded stare, 


The empty rhetoric of the king. 


(ne image. biurring everyvl 

Self. suitor. proselyt _ and friend 
Absorbs the world. What may portend, 
Directed Vafu ly though il Ly 


\ll heroes know is tragedy, 
Though students. in attention lost. 


\ssume it text. supremely 


glossed. 
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LIONS, FIRES, AND VERSES 


\ voice in the air discourses 
Always half with ai 

And half with brutal things, 
Brain, bone, flesh, and a flair. 
\ fire, in glass, it springs 


On the state that it rehearses. 


When lions roar, complying 

With their best desire. 

As flames will, we say, 

Become the shapes they fire. 

They mean, changed, what they may, 


In a tongue that lives by dying. 


That is the real conclusion 

Of the real, the spare 

Sound that will part translate 
Itself upon the ait 

And there, the world false-weight, 


Construing its illusion. 


Pure beast, one writes. divining 


What he must desire, 


Though, embering, turned gray 


What once was fire afire 
His flesh and fate will say 


lhe quarry shunned revising. 








NOTES, REVIEWS, AND SPECULATIONS 


Robert Penn Warren. The Cave. Random House, 1959. 

In many respects The Cave is a fine and exciting book. In it, as ad- 
mirers of All the King’s Men will be relieved to discover, Mr. Warren re- 
turns to the contemporary scene, and, as he failed to do in World Enough 
and Time, again succeeds in embodying his ultimate concerns in a rich, 
pungent, and compelling narrative surface. His story is one which enables 
him to glance shrewdly at the world of manners and mannerisms and to de- 
scend easily to the dark and more permanent realms beneath it. In the cave, 
itself, he has found a rich and profound central symbol which can carry as 
much weight as he wishes to give it and he has made it carry an impressive 
load. He has again created a gallery of vivid and memorable characters, 
and what is more, characters who are not mere case histories or mechan- 
isms. One of these, the Greek restaurant owner, Nick Papadoupalous, is a 
truly inspired creation and belongs on any list of fictional immortals. As in 
All the King’s Men, Mr. Warren makes us sharply aware that “the human 
being is a very complicated contraption and that they are not good or bad 
but are good and bad and the good comes out of the bad and the bad out of 
good,” that redemption is rarely simple, complete, or final, and that there is 
no escape from “the agony of will” and “the awful responsibility of Time.” 
He knows how to give his characters dignity without minimizing their ab- 
surdities and pettiness, and he manages to equip even most of his minor 
characters with centers deep enough for depravity and nobility, hate and 
love, anguish and intense joy. Each character has his own dark and myste- 
rious internal cave which he must strive forever to break into or out of or 
simply to understand. And if some of these characters are too frequently 
and explicitly led to the question “Who and what am I?” Mr. Warren usu- 
ally supplies sufficient occasion for it and does not forget that most revela- 
tions and self-awareness are brief candles which leave much still dark and 
unexplored. 

And yet, despite these and many other virtues, among which humor is 
not the least, the book strikes me as being seriously damaged by that ter- 
rible disease which overtakes so many American creators and their prod- 
ucts—slickness. The Cave, like the very best American movies, is not pat- 
ently dishonest or superficial and, like them, is informed much of the time 
by a deep seriousness; but also, like them, it is too smooth and glossy. The 
sweat and dirt on the characters often seem to come out of the make-up 
room rather than out of themselves and the ground; the shadows often seem 
a kind of painted blackness rather than the absence of light that is so 
frightening when one really enters a cave. One feels, too, that Mr. Warren 
has too little trust of his material and of his readers and is too anxious to 
produce effects. There are too many pages of gratuitous eroticism, too 
many dramatic confrontations, too many profoundly defiant or humble ges- 
tures, too many moments fraught with poignancy or significance; and many 
of these gestures and moments are little more than sophisticated counter- 
parts of the simpler clichés that fill our glossy magazines and movie screens. 

It may seem strange that this can be true when characters do have dark 
and mysterious depths which remain largely inexplicable to themselves, and 
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which Mr. Warren does not presume to define. But characters can have 
depth and at the same time lack breadth and width, and the depths, them- 
selves, can be too simply conceived, can make themselves felt in too few and 
too simple ways. Thus Mr. Warren’s characters know extreme joy or ex- 
treme misery and terror, melting love or iron hate, but not very much in 
between. To some extent these limitations are inevitable when one is work- 
ing with a large cast of characters and is seeking to write at once of man- 
ners and the soul. Or perhaps it is not too ingenious to say that to a large 
extent Mr. Warren is writing a novel about the manners of the soul, and 
that such a form requires more brightness and polish than we are accus- 
tomed to find in caves. But even if this is true, one feels that part of the 
difficulty is that, like one of his main characters, Mr. Warren has been too 
little the explorer and too anxious to exploit his cave. Human depths can be 
advertised as blatantly as are the various tourist caves about the United 
States, so that by the time we enter them we have lost much of our sense of 
their natural awesomeness and mystery and feel them to be largely the 
creations of some brilliant and ingenious entrepreneur. 

Related to this eagerness to exploit, though not necessarily to what may 
properly be called slickness, is Mr. Warren’s too facile production of over 
tones and undertones. All the fashionable chords are struck: the burial of a 
fertility God, Dionysian revels, descent and rebirth, sacrifice and redemp- 
tion, Job, Abraham and Isaac, Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale.” and the folk 
ballad. I will not say that Mr. Warren has dragged these in. for most of 
them are naturally suggested by his story, but they are easy sources of 
power, and the dynamos hum too loudly in the cave. 

Perhaps I have overstressed the extent and importance of Warren’s 
slickness, and have made too little of the very real power and penetration 
that the book does possess and which make it an important literary event. 
But one cannot help being terrified at even the first signs of this plague 
which already has carried off so many before their time.—Walter Slatofl 


Clay Putnam. The Ruined City. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 


This long, highly ambitious and often highly rewarding novel suffers— 


one might as well say it at the beginning—from too much tampering. from 


too many apparent additions and alterations. I have the feeling that it has 


} r 


been revised—fussed over—to the point where too much of the point has 
been lost. 

Let me be as precise in such a criticism as possible. In terms of time, 
the novelist’s major concern is with a limited period following World War 
II—with the early period of occupation after the “victory.” And yet the 
first ninety pages of the book—the whole opening section—is a summary 
of early years in Oklahoma, of quarrels between Joe Staple and his wife 
Lilly which are overheard by their son Tom, of a trip to Europe which aids 
Lilly’s career as a motion picture actress but causes husband and wife to 
separate (important scene here not dramatized), of Joe’s participation in 
the Spanish Civil War and of his drunken despair following his return, of 
Tom’s education in a military academy. Good as some of these incidents 
are in isolation—a few of them are fine short stories—they are not satisfy- 
ing as a unit: it is as if a movie were being run at the speed of a Mack 
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Sennett one-reeler. 

In terms of people, the novelist’s chief concern is with Joe Staple, a 
civilian administrator in the “ruined city” of the title. This must be so, for of 
the three major characters only he has dimension. Neither Tom nor Lilly can 
possibly interest the writer—or the reader—apart from the relationship with 
Joe. Tom, though he tells us explicitly that he’s not our “lost young man,” 
can make no commitments, no choices. He sees his life as singularly unim- 
portant, even to himself: ““Was there anywhere in his life a single incident 
that stood like one of those dark and evil markers he had seen in the re- 
ligious books of his youth? He saw those pages again: the road, the fork, 
the double signpost. Choose . . . But he had never chosen.” On the other 
hand, Lilly has made a choice: she chooses the path which satisfies her own 
ego, even though to take it (and to become a movie star) she must renounce 
her family. She is shallow, and her problem a familiar one; despite the 
space given her near the end of the book, she never surmounts our objec- 
tion to her as a cliche. 

It is, then, Joe who matters. Unlike Tom and his generation, Joe still 
carries a concern with the problems of sin and guilt: his religious responses 
have outlived the faith, the tradition, on which they were built. He desires 
to be good, to be liked by others. He believes in love, in good intentions, 
much as does Pyle in Graham Greene’s The Quiet American—though Joe 
is a much bigger and much more finely realized character than Pyle. Tom 
says (rightly) of his father that “in his life and in his obsessions . . . Joe 
struggled for revelations.” Though Joe is defeated with the others (a mel- 
ancholy pessimism underlies the whole book), we are interested in him. It 
is difficult to see the “ruined city” as important in any symbolic sense to 
Tom, for he has never had anything to contrast it with. Ruins (spiritual or 
material) require, if they are to possess meaning, the memory or the photo- 
graph, the awareness of dreadful loss. Only Joe is qualified for such 
awareness. 

The book, then, is out of focus in the emphasis it gives both Tom and 
Lilly. There are chapters labelled “Tom,” chapters labelled “Lilly,” chap- 
ters labelled “Joe.” But it is Joe’s book. Both Tom and Lilly, in their chap- 
ters, labor to a distressing degree in introspection. 

Many of the incidents of the central portion of the novel are extremely 
well handled. The party at the castle—a thematic highpoint of the central 
portion—is so successfully depicted that, for a moment, one believes he is 
reading a truly major novel. The aged acrobat, vainly searching for a 
circus where he may demonstrate his old skills and abilities, serves skillfully 
as a minor variation of the major theme. The German girl Frida is believ- 
able, the pathos of her life honest: no minor accomplishment for an Ameri- 
can writer. 

Yet the novel fails. Perhaps the novelist felt—or was told—that a 
“big” novel must encompass several generations, that it must probe deeply 
into the minds of more than one person, that its landscape must include 
Oklahoma, New York City, and various locales in Europe. Too much here 
is labored, the introspections are too many and the canvas is too broad. 
The Ruined City would have been a bigger book had it held to what I as- 
sume were the author’s initial intentions, to his major interests. 

—James McConkey 
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